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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE WARDHA 
NATIONAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

22iici S' 23rd October, 1937 

1. That in the opinion of this Conference ft 

and compulsory education be provided for sevi 
years on a nation-wide scale. f 

2. That the medium of instruction be ' tl 
mother-tongue. 

3. That the Conference endorses the propos 
made fay Mahatma Gandhi that the process of cduc, 
tion throughout this period should centre arour. 
some form of manual and productive work, and tht 
all the other abilities to be developed or training t 
be given should, as far as possible, be integral] 
related to the central handicraft chosen with du 
regard to the environment of the child. 

4. That the Conference expects that syster 
of education null be gradually able fo cover tli 
remuneration of the teachers. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This booklet has grown out of an article I was 
obliged to write for the magazine of the Talimi Sangh. 
The Secretary of the magazine committee, Shri Asha 
Devi, asked for a contribution and would take no 
refusal. The plea of work was brushed aside. The plea 
that I was no writer had as little effect. Personally I 
find nothing more distasteful than to be obliged under- 
take a ]ob for which I have not the requisite capacity. 
Writing is not one of the vices I am addicted to. I have’ 
not the genius for it. I hold that writing like poetry, 
music and painting is one of the fine arts. Wotds are 
the most precious material that an artist uses. This 
fine material must not be handled by those who , have 
not the necessary ability. I believe that the best work in 
writing, as inwther arts, can be done by those who have 
some natural genius for it. It is not something that can 
be learnt merely by training and education. In my case 
there is neither natural nor acquired skill. • 

I suffer from yet another handicap, ^^n exile from 
my native province, I have not learnt the language of the 
province of ray domicile. I am therefore obliged to 
write in the foreign toAlUe through which I acquired 
the little education I have. I was not a student of litera- 
ture nor have I learnt the English language in its native 
setting. I therefore lack the skill to control my material. 

Yet another difficulty — ^I have not to write my own 
thoughts. I have to interpret Gandhiji’ s idea^# Inter- 
preting the thought of another person is always difficult, 
especially when the person is living; mote so when the 
thinker is a dynamic and greyving personality. Ideas can 
be communicated only through their external form and* 
garb. Their finer shades are, therefore, nfrer. destroyed 
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by the medium through which they pass. However, I 
believe that if nature has not made one an original 
thinker, the next best thing for one is to appreciate the 
great thoughts of others. To have neither of the two 
capacities is to be doubly unfortunate. I believe I have 
the latter capacity and I am not ashamed to be a mere 
follower and an interpreter. It is because of this that in 
spite of many handicaps I succumbed to the insistence 
and persuasion of Shri Asha Devi. 

■ ^ However, I did not know that this was a snare. At 
one of the meetings of the Talimi Sangh, it was anno- 
unced that I would contribute a brochure to the series 
to be published by the Sangh. In the meeting of the 
august I could not contradict the fair one who treated 
me itlnfairly. SoJI had to remain silent and somehow to 
muke good what I had never promised, , 

The following pages ate the result of this combi- 
nation of adverse circumstances. I have been constantly 
helped by Shri ,Asha Devi and my companion Shri 
Suchita DevT* They have gone through these pages and 
made appropriate suggestions. 

Ever since the scheme of Basic Education was 
announced it has been the^special target of some mem- 
bers of tbe fraternity of the learned Vice-Chancellors of 
our Universities. I have* made no effort to reply to their 
criticism. I believe they belong to an age which, though 
it has left some curious specimens, has already passed. 
These^vorthies are the Rip Van Winkles who went into 
intellectual slumber in the days of out beloved Queen 
Victoria ofblessed and happy memory. Now that their 
sleep has been xudely and .unceremoniously shaken by 
the mad stirrings of the revolutionary times we live in, 
they are unable fto adjust themselves to the changed 
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circumstances and consequently get angry. To exhume 
their intellectual bodies for dissection, from the debris 
of the past, is not my job. Therefore, wherever I have 
offered some criticism I have confined myself to the 
living thought, of today. 

I must however say that Gandhiji has not yet placed 
before the country his ideas on higher education beyond 
saying that those who want the luxury must pay rbr it 
and must not oblige the toiling and half starved masses 
to foot the bill for them. He has merely elaborated a 
scheme of universal Basic Eduation. Why are our Vice-, 
Chancellors angry then ? Their preserve of University 
education, whatever its value in India, is not invaded ! 
It will be time for them to take up cudgels when Gandhiji, 
who never had the privilege of entering the sacred portals 
of a University, Indian or foreign, presumes to advis'e the 
nation on a subject on which, by profession, the Vice- 
Chancellors must be considered as specialists. 

In discussing Gandhiji’s scheme I have not confined 
myself to education alone. I have discussed it against the 
background of Gandhiji’s entire philosophy of life. No 
system of education can be properly appraised and 
appreciated unless it is studied in connection with the 
ideas and ideals which it represents. For instance, to 
understand Soviet education properly, it will be necessary 
to study its background in the. Soviet revolution and the 
Soviet social order. Gandfiiji’s scheme of education can 
likewise be best understood and appreciated only when 
studied in its proper setting with the rest of hia thought 
and philosophy. I therefore make no apology'^for the 
last section of the book, which deals with Gandhiji’s 
socio-political ideas, nor* for its length. 

AirAnAB/LD 

October «, 1938 J. B.^RIPALANt 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh propose to bring out 
1 second edition o£ the book. It is now nearly seven 
years that it was written. Its purpose was to try to 
show that the priciples laid down by Gandhiji for his new 
scheme of universal Basic Education were sound and 
were in consonance with the most approved of, up-to- 
date and scientific thought, in the educational world. 
Since the Book was written experiments in the new 
method have been carried on in some Indian provinces 
and»states. The whole course of seven years have not 
been worked out anywhere, yet sufficient has been 
done in trying times and under difficult political circums- 
tances, to give the public some idea of the possibilities of 
the new scheme. 

y The scheme was introduced by Congress ministries 
in the provinces under their control in 193^ as an experi- 
mental measure. Soon after the Congress ministries 
had to relinquish office as a protest kgainst the war policy, 
the British Government, followed in India, This natur- 
ally made a great deal of difference in the progress of 
the scheme ev«‘n as an experimental measure. A scheme 
associated with the name of Gandhiji and the Congress 
was not likely to be encouraged under the new political 
dispensation. That the experiment was not altogether 
scrapped was due to the fact that the Central Advisory 
Board on Education of the Government of India had 
accepted its broad principles. Also because some of the 
provinces were officially committed to its prosecution. 
The scheme, however, could not be work^ with the 
enthusiasm and vigour which alone can ensure success 
for a pew and untried experiment whose, very basic 
principles arc not generally accepted or ^appreciated. 
A New scheme is like a tender plant which is to be care- 
fully guarded against the hot bre'fcz® of active opposition 
and the cold breeze of indifference. Inapife the handi- 
cap of official opposition and ihdiffetcnce the .experiment 
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has been making headway. It has, where conscientiously 
worked, shown results which augor well for its future 
adoption in a free India. 

Inspite of general official apathy and opposition, as 
the annual report of the Hindusthani Talimi Sangh for 
the year 1944 records, in the province of Bihar " au 
e«nest attempt is being made to work out systema- 
tically the experiment in all its aspects according to the 
main outlines laid down in the syllabus .... A seven years 
programme has been planned .... and is being worked out 
faithfully without any uncertainity, vacillation or change 
of policy” what have been the results ? 

We quote a few passages from the report of the ^lattJ, 
of Inspectors appointed by the Bihar C^vernment who 
assessed the results of the work in March 1943. 

“The first attention of the Board was given" to the 
study of clean liness of the_ children. We were pleased to 
'find that the standard of personal'cTeanliness in the pupils 
showed a distinct improvement over that of the previous 
years. It is" probable that there was a special effort in 

this direction on account of the expected visit It was, 

however, evident that due attention was being paid to the 
personal cleanliness of the pupils as an important part of 

syllabus and that it has been recognised that the first! 

qualification of a child in Basic school should be that it is ! 
a clean child.” 

We next paid our attention to the general physical 

development of the pupil The compact area selected 

for the experiment is one proverbical for the lethargic 
habits of the people, and lOiere is everything in the 
atmosphere of their homeS and villages to counteract and 
very little to help the influence of the schools. Consider- 
ing all this, we can safely affirm that there is a definite' 
improvement in the physical development and habits of 
\ pupils as a result ot Basic Education. I'he etiildren arc 
'ptSmpti active and energetic and'TK'eir movements in 
play and work are pufbosefiil and harmonious, they wear 
their clothes neatly, carry themselves sfraight as comtjared 
to the listless children outsic^p school 
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^ “We next tried to find out the effect of the experi- 
ment on the intel lectual growth of the children. This 
assesment was made "from two' poTnts“of' view, one- 
at tainment in the di fferent subjects of the syllabus and the 
iylla&DB as a whole; second-the formation of mental 

’ atthuffes'ltird^abitst’. As regards the first point, an 

alertness of mind and methodical work were clearly not- 
iceable in the pupils. Their power of observation had 
also been developed. Their spirit of enquiry however, did 
'^not seem to have been sufficiently stimulated. We also 
j gave two project of cooperative craft work to groups of 
children in two basic schools. The planning and execution 
of the plan was satisfactory according to the age and 
«ttaijiment of the children. Another test on a larger 

scale was taken with thirty pupils of grade IV The 

result of this work was assessed by the pupils themselves 
and according to their own calculation they has achieved 
57 of their own planning. 


) ■ “ We ndkt come to the far more subtle question of 
Jtrhat habit^a^d attitudes were being formed in pupils as 
a natural' conse^ence of craft centred education " 


" There is no doubt that standard of personal honesty 

was slowly rising among the children not only are 

personal belongings respected but there are instances of 
things lost being restored by children of one Basic school 
to another. This is a noteworthy fact in an area well 

known for poverty ” 

The report further adds : 

‘^As far as school life is concerned we had ample 
opportunities of watching t^e pupils and teachers at work 
and are satisfied that the schooluprogramme is so organised 
./as to give children tr aining in co-operative work and 
^■■s hari ng ctf ‘ " 

Independent outside opinions about the experiment 
as it has viwwrked in Bihar point the same way. The Rev, 
Mother dacaea* Mother Superior, Women’s College, 
Patna, an educationist writes ; 


I visited 13 ^ic schools-in the Champaran compact 
area,..! was greatly impressed by what I saw. The 
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spontaneous activity displayed by all the students was a 
surprise to me. The all round dcy/flopment of faculties 
through the medium of sense training has been a gieat 
success. (^Self confidence, self expression, adaptability to 
changed circumstances were some of the mam features 
of the training. The 3 R’s of education were also 
satisfactorily mastered^ There was no cringing fear at our 
approach, no false sname, but a joyous pleasure in all 
types of work and labour and a healthy pride in the toil 
of their hands.... Co-operative woik and readiness to fall 
in with the ideas and commands of fellow leader were 
remarkable. I sincerely feel that the salvation of Indian 
villages and the key to mass literacy lies in Basic educa- 
tion. Give every village a similar school and withip a{ 
few years the results are bound to speak for themselves.’’, 

Evidence of this kind about the experiment parried 
on in the compact area of the most poverty striken part 
of Bihar, Champaran, is plentiful. 

Similar evidence is available from the Kashmir State 
where the exneriment is carried on under the fostering 
care of the Director of Public Instruction, Professor K. G. 
Saiyidain. He is a keen educationist and knows what he 
is about. 

The Kashmir report reviewing tne work of five years „ 
( 1938-lg43 ) among other things says : 

“ Reports received from the teachers and inspecting 
officers indicate that the Basic schools have generally 
found it possible to cover intelligently the prescribed 
syllabus of co-ordinated studies and the standards 
attained by the children in various grades, in respect of 
skill in crafts as well as’ general education, are quite 
encouraging. Several discerning and well-known edu- 
tionists and other distinguished visitors to Basic • 
schools have borne testimony to the fact that the children, 
who have been educated according to this schafle, have 
shown far greater mental alertness and educational 
awareness than pupils of ordina^ schools. In some cases, 
even the more un-obliging pupils have progressed beyond 
the normal standards of efficiency. In powers of 'self 
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expression and arithmetic, these students have, generally 
speaking, proved superior to those in ordinary schools. 
Craft-work, which is never interpreted narrowly in our 
Basic schools, has succeeded in stimulating and sustaining 
their interest to a degree which could not be possible in 
an atmosphere of purely bookish education. During a 
Labour week Basic school boys have constructed new 
roads and repaired old ones, cleansed wells, springs, and 
‘ bowlees’ and dug out drains for the outlet of household 
waste water and roof drippings.” 

“So far as the teachers working in Basic schools are 
concernid it may be stated that the new scheme of Basic 
.education is having a healthy reaction on their professional 
outlhok. They are on the whole, more active, thought-' 
ful and social, and more conscious of their responsibilities 
than before and are trying to bring education in to closer 
relation with lif§ and, wi^h t he injt^csts ot :hildrenT 
■Portessmnally they are getting better equip'ped’aM reports' 
received in lesponse to a fairly long questionnaire which 
was recently circulated among the Basic schools have done 
a fair amount of general and technical reading and have 
prepared reading material for the use of children to the 
best of their capacity. 

, “ The attitude -of the public towards this new experi- 

ment in education has ceased to be hostile, or apathetic 
and it can be safely remarked that the scheme has 
emerged unscathed out of the controversial stage. The 
Department is constantly receiving representations from 
various quarters for the conversion of ordinary primary 
schools into new Basic schools.” 

Professor Saiyidain in onfe of his articles on Basic 
education contributed to the "Tribune of Lahore” in 
* 19M says : 

“ Qm interesting by-product of the basic experiment 
has been th& gradual infiltration of the ideas of activity 
method, social approach to teaching and craft-work in 
many ordinary Primary schools, i have recently visited 
several such Schools with/ toll of about 100 students and 
two teachers 6f meagre 'qualifications in each. But the 



teachers had the natural gift of teaching and they were 
infused with the new ideas. And what a pleasure it was 
to see the boys active, alert and happy; occupied in simple 
forms Oi, craft work, working in the schools garden, 
staging small dramas, making short speeches, running a 
Panchayat for settling mutual disputes and deciding 
common problems. Some of the students themselves take 
the visitors round explaining what they are doing while 
ths teacher is politely shunted to the background. In 
the schools I am thinking of all these things were being 
actually done it was not window-dressing, which, 
so happens in some cases — while the whole village 
whose interest in this new type of school had been 
quickened, stood by and watched all this activity with 
^d™iration. The school had become the centre of the 
and the teacher the natural and trusted leader of 
the parents. Of course, that is so only m a comparatively 
small number of schools yet, but the great thing is that 
the tradition of aloofness between the School and Society, 
between Education and Life lias been broken, and the new 
leaven is beginning to work in many expected as well as 
unexpected forms. 

These results are due-not exclusively but largely-to the 
spirit and the methodology of Basic Education, which need 
no longer be regarded as ajad or complacentlv tolerated as an ' 
experiment . [t has come to stay, and tt is destined to trans- 
jorm the shape of mass education in India." ( Italics oursl 

All expert evidence confirms the view experessed by 

the learned Professor. Educationally the experiments has 
succeeded. 

tts now review the sesults that have been achieved 
m the direction of economic self sufficiency which accord- 
ing to Gandhiji is an important principle of the new. We 
must assess it in places where careful craft work has been 
done under export guidance. Economic self-sufficiency 
according to Gandhiji is to cover, from the earnings of 
craft work done by a class, the salary of the teacher. 

The annual report of Talimj Sangli for the year 1944 
from which we have extensively quoted giving a tablt of 
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average earnings per pupil per grade in Sevagram Basic 
school run directly hy the Sangh, where careful records 
have been made and kept, sums up the position thus. 

EARNING PER PUPIL 
IN 

GRADES I TO V FOR TEN MONTHS : 

July '43 to April ’44. 


{ 220 working days ) 


Hours of work 

Average earning 

Maximum earning 

Grade 1 

2 hours 

2—1—0 

2—14—0 

’■ II 

2 his. 30 mts. 

3—7—0 

6—10—0 

» III 

2 hrs. 30 mts. 

5-5-0 

8-12-0 

„ IV 

3 has. 

14—12—0 

16—4—0 

M V 

3 hrs. 

15—1—0 

18—9—0 


“The implications of these figures can be fully realised 
if we work them out on the basis of a five grade school 
with 30 pupils in each grade. The total proceeds from 
craft work in such a school would be Rs. 1218-12-0-, in 
ten months, or Rs. 121-14-0 per month. Calculating the 
salary of a Basic school teacher at Rs. 25/-per month, the 
.Basic school is ^within a very close margin of being “self- 
supporting" as" in the terms of the resolution of the 
Wardha Education Conference “That the Conference 
expects that this system of education will be gradually 
able to covet the remuneration of the teacher." 

Thus the actual results, both from the point of view 
of education and economic self sufEciency, conclusively 
prove that wherever the expelfiment has been faithfully 
and carefully worked the results have been satisfactory. 
‘The expectations of Gandhiji and those who on his 
initiative have worked the experiment have been fully 
borne oiSb Gandhiji’s Latest Fad. is to-day no more a fad 
but a scientific and practical plan of universal, national 
education suitad to the economic and practical require- 
ments of the iWUtaty. Its universal adoption can only be 
expected in a frfe India. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE SCHEME 


The old man at Segaon periodically shocks the 
country by placing before it novel and untried schemes. 
His ideas take the public by stirprisc. They run counter 
Ifco past experience and are not in accord with the usual 
modes*of thought and action. The shock is the greatest 
to the educated. They with their book learning, 
degrees and diplomas, naturally feel that they know 
everything there is to be known about the new schemes. 
The so-called specialists get particularly annoyed. They 
feel that they at least ought to know all about “cheir 
special subjects which the old man proposes to dispose 
of in his novel' and cavalier fashion. Even those who 
consider themselves, revolutionaries get confused. Their 
revolutionary ideas are scarcely the result of their native 
ggaLua or personal experience. They are derived as the 
rest of their knowledge, from, books. Not being used to 
initiate or to think out schemes for themselves, they - 
proceed by analogies. When, therefore, a new idea fails 
to square with their acquired knowledge they dispose it 
of, with an uncomplimentary adjective. Gandbiji’s ideas 
meet with this fate at the hands of this class of bis critics. 
The new ideas are styled reactionary, anti-revolutionary, 
medieval, unpractical, faddi3t, spiritual. 

Why this want of understanding on the part of the 
educated? Is it because Gandhiji’s schemes are, novel 
and unpractial or is there any peculiarity in the" manner 
of their announcement and presentation which annoys 
and irritates people ? To me it would appear that it is 
not so much the matter as the, minner of .the introduc- 
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tion of his schemes that creates misunderstanding and 
opposition. Gandhi^i is not in the habit of elaborating 
his schemes sufficiently. He generally begins by announ- 
cing his conclusions. The logical process by which 
the conclusions are drawn is not quite apparent. 
He produces no books on the subjects he handles. He 
writes no thesis. He makes no effort to make out a case’ 
He refutes no opponent real or imaginary. He gives few 
facts and figures. He quotes no authority. He behaves 
as if he^were the first to deal with the particular subject 
that he takes up for the time being; and what does he 
no* dabble in ! 

This process of ushering in before the public the 
finished product of one’s labours may be appropriate in 
art where and is not expected to take the spectators in 
the 'studio or the green room; it is scarcely suited for 
introducing practical reforms in which ffierely passive 
acquiescence is not sufficient but active co-operation and 
participation are of the essence. Philosophic writers 
and experts advocating a particular reform use a different 
method. They usually take the public into their confi- 
dence. They give an idea of the logical steps that have 
driven? them to their conclusions.^ They give their 
audience time to assimilate the process by which they 
have arrived, as it were, in spite of themselves at their 
results. By ,this subtle* and psychological process of 
elucidation the public, by slow degrees, are’lured into 
the belief that the conclusions are freely draw/i by 
themaeWes and not imposed on them ^ from outside. 
Gandhiji's exposition runs counter to all He seems 
to demand a kind of blind belief in himself. This might 
h»ye been prope2 in an age of intuition and faith but in 
this intellectual and critical age it excites opposition. 
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The most revolutionary ideas and schemes on which 
hundreds of experts and philosophers "working in the field 
bavc written volumes are announced with the briefest of 
introductions. The introductions often seem to cloud 
rather than explain Gandhiji’s ideas and meaning. 
Immediately there is a chorus of dissent from friends and 
opponents. The faithful few wait for further elucidation. 
This of course comes in due time. But Gandhiji has 
already taken action; he seems always in a hurry for the 
practical. He expects not arguments and learned 
authorities but facts to carry conviction and convert 
people. To the public the danger, however, arises from 
the fact that when Gandhiji has ushered in a plan, it 
means the Congress and consequently the country 
must follow. 

This brief, and one may say arrogant, handling of 
important problems that may make or mar some essential 
and vital department of national life and activity is 
annoying. It is generally resented. But Gandhiji goes on 
unruffled, bent upon his objective. However his cryptic 
explanation slowly penetrates a few brains and touches a 
sympathetic chord in their not too rigialy hide-bound 
intellect. Some of these come to his help and give shape 
to his ideas and clothe them in the classical garb, which 
alone can be understood and appreciated by the educated. 
Parallels and analogies are discovered. Learned arguments 
are brought forward to justify and support bis novel and 
revolutionary ideas. Equally learned counter arguments 
are replied to and rebutted with all the necessary 
quotations from known -and recognised autl\oriities. 
Experiments are tried by persons of undoubted ability in 
the particular branch of activity and some sort of working 
programme chalked out. Some for tangible results are 
shovrn holding promise for the f&ture. 
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The new scheme of education called the ‘Wardha 
Scheme’ or ‘Basic Education’, characteristically announc- 
ed and vehemently opposed by the learned, is at present 
undergoing this process of habilitation.’’* The scheme was 
suddenly heralded with a column and a half of introduction 
in the ‘Harijan’. Inevitably the first reception accorded 
to it was that of protests and repudiations. It was said 
that the scheme was the most impossible of all the 
impossible schemes ever proposed by Gandhiji. The 
learned would not look at it. Even the Socialists forgot 
that it bote a family resemblance to what is being 
* attempted in Russia. The wise demolished it complete, 
cither with a derisive smile or with the shrug of the 
shoulders. Gandhiji was obliged to explain. This 
brought him a few supporters, or had he made some 
converts m secret before announcing his plan I The 
subtle, old, scheming Bania I Anyway a conference of 
the learned was called. It was wisely restticted to those 
who were serious about the problem of education; or 
was it restricted to make it look fashionable ? The 
► Education Ministers in the provinces were invited. They 
are of coarse officially interested in education. The trick 
of confining the Conference to a few succeeded eminently. 
More people were anxious to attend than the small town 
of Wardha could conveniently entertain, 

'^The Conference was presided over by Gandhiji him- 
self, Its proceedings were ousinesslike, conducted in 
Hindustani. Two days sufficed. The general principles, 
which may mean anything or nothing, were laid down. 
They iS^rre so general that they were quite unexception- 
able. A committee of the,^ learned was appointed. 
An earnest and educationally respectable president was 

, ’ ♦ This w«S la 1^37* No# that psrtuular stage Is passed. 
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discovered. And who could have been more suitable 
than the modest, yet determined, head of the Jamia Millia 
who, by his and his colleagues’ untirihg and indefatigable 
activity and efforts, has produced something out of 
nothing in Delhi I 

The Committee put before the public a reasonably 
satisfying report in terms that the educated could under- 
stand and appreciate. On the basis of this report the 
Congress was persuaded to commit itself. It passed an 
inoffensive resolution endorsing the innocent looking 
principles enunciated by Gandhiji and accepted by the 
Conference, The resolution was moved by Achasya 
Narendra Deo. He supported the general principles. 
By this time, -the Socialists had realised that the principle 
of labour in education was not only scientific but was 
also communistically respectable and forme4 the main) 
principle of Soviet education. ^Thcy have yet to learn 
that the idea of economically paying, creative work 
must also be accepted if the new scheme is to succeed. 
Narendra Devji did not wholly approve of the scheme 
but he generally supported it. The pleasant task of 
seconding the resolution had been assignetf to the present 
writer, I had furnished myself with facts and figures 
properly schooled by Dr. Zakir Husain himself. But 
Narendra Devji’s advocacy was so eloquent, his disagree- 
ment so veiled and his speech so well received that I did 
not like to spoil its effect hy aft inferior speech in Hindi. 
I therefore formally seconded the resolution as I have to 
second many resolutions in my official capacity. The 
resolution was passed unanimously. The seal of CJpngrcss 
authority was fixed on the new scheme. * 

By the resolution,* Dr. Zakir Husain and Shri 
Arya Nayakam, with the advice and under the guidance 
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of Gandhiji, were to take steps to bring into existence an 
Education Board ‘to^ work out in a consolidated manner a 
programme of Basic National Education and to recomm- 
end it for acceptance to those who are in control and 
shape public and private education. The same Board 
shall have power to frame its own constitution’ etc. 

To the scheduled time, under Gandhiji’s advice, a 
board of experts was appointed. With the exception of 
Shri Narendra Dev and the present writer, who may be 
branded as a politicians, all members of the Board arei 
respectable, and, what is more, educationally respectable./! 
The composition of the Committee is such as would 
satisfy all interests and communities. Neither the 
Mushm League nor the most militant suffragist can have 
any quarrel with its personnel. The Board met in April 
last ( 1938*) and appointed several useful sub-committees 
of experts in each department, sanctioned a modest bud- 
get and transacted other miscellaneous buB highly useful 
wort 

'^^J'hus the scheme that was thrown at the nation so 
abruptly and unceremoniously and which gave it a 
powerful shock, is in a fair way to prosper and bear fruit. 
This is how Gandhiji works and succeeds. His ideas, 
novel though they appear, when critically examined 
and analysed, are neither so novel not so revolutionary 
as they seem at first sight.^ What is upsetting is the 
manner of their announcement.'^ 



ITS IMPLICATIONS 

What are the br oad p rinci ples of this new scheme ? 
They are that ( / ) all education be woven round a craft 
( u ) the produce of the craft be made economically 
remunerative so as to defray the recurring cost of 
education, namely the teachers’ salary. Let us sec if' 
these two ideas arc, after all, as unpractical and as novel, 
as they appeared at the time of their announcement. 

•^That the present system of education in India is 
thoroughly bad is admitted by all. Its defects are legion. 
It violates all the known principles of good and scientific 
education. It runs counter to the laws of peda'gogy, 
psychology and public hygiene. However, it is not our 
purpose to discuss here the whole of this educational 
system or its manifold defects. We shall confine our- 
selves merely to its most glaring drawbacks, 

yThe system is formal and as such cut off from all life 
and reality. It is intellectual in the narrow sense of the 
term. It deals in symbols to the neglect lof the objects 
that the symbols signify. Things are verbally described 
and no concrete objects illustrate them. As the medium 
of instruction is the written word, memory is its rbiof 
instrument. The system has little to do with actual 
facts and practical knowledge Scientific experiment 
and laboratory work are conspicuous by their absence. 
It is passive, descriptive and abstract. It therefore lacks 
observation and induction. It is also physically lifeless. 
It provides no healthy activity for the growiaf child. 
It cramps him in a class room. It deprives him of fresh 
air, sun and light. The partial knowledge it imparts is 
therefore neither unified nor integrated. Failing to 
2 
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develop all the faculties of the pupil, specially his will, 
it hampers the growth of his personality. In spite of all 
its show of intellect, it encourages dubious orthodoxies. 

■yrhe result of all this is that the system produces 
proficient babblers. When face to face with life they 
disappoint all expectations formed in the class room. 
Very often those who neglect books and are condemned 
as bad material by the teacher, show better results in after 
life. It would appear that the neglect of books makes 
them rely upon themselves and develop their initiative* 
Thus not only a portion of their brain but their other 
facilities also grow. They often succeed where their 
betters at school fail. Therefore for a long time, some 
sort <a£ adjustment has been felt necessary. 

I In certain isolated institutions, mostly privately 
fowned and managed, efforts have been made to offer 
some corrective to the theoretical bias of this education. 
These efforts have, however, been confified to adding 
classes in a few handicrafts. The underlying idea was 
to make the pupil a little more practical and to change 
his attitude tc^manual work and labour. Physical labour 
had come to he looked down upon as degrading for 
persons with a minimum of literary training; such was 
the prejudice, that even agricultural or commercial 
activity was at a discount, compared to the poorly paid 
work of a village teache^r or clerk In a big city. This 
attitude has more or less Continued till today; but as 
some sort of manual work at a handicraft, however defec- 
tively taught and learnt, is done by the pupil, the stigma 
attach^ to manual labour has progressively diminished. 

J However, what these -str^ classes in handicrafts 
failed to aphieve in the direction was better done by 
overproduction of educated labour, causing economic 
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depression and unemployment. Year after year the 
schools and colleges have kept on adding to the number 
of those seeking employment, but owing to the peculiar 
political conditions of the country, the demand has 
remained pretty stationary. This has led to increasing 
pressure being brought upon schools, to provide some 
remunerative -handicrafts along with purely literary 
knowledge. There is also a demand for separate technical 
institutions/ Something in both the directions has been 
done. Nevertheless it is plain that this does not and 
cannot even partially solve the problem of unemployment. 
Those who have mechanically learnt an art or a craft for 
a period or two every day at school, are no match for 
the hereditary workers apprenticed from childhocrJ to 
their parents and relatives. The latter produce more and 
do better work and are content with comparatively less 
remuneration. They have learnt no expensive habits, 
either at home'or at school. Even then, the progressive 
increase of foreign manufactured imports, and the partial 
development of factory products in India itself, ^have 
hardened the economic conditions for tlje hereditary 
workers, many of whom have to seek livelihood abroad 
or work in the cities as hired labourers. How can the 
edu^ted craftsman be accommodated in this ever 
shrinking field ? It is not possible. The economic and un- 
employment problems have therefore remained unsolved. 

It is against this background that the new scheme of 
Gandhiji is proposed. Its aim is not merely to make 
manual work and labour respectable or to provj;dc a 
handicraft mechanically learnt for the purpose of 
livelihood. As for makipg manual labour respectable. 
Gandhiji and his movement of Satyagraha have done 
anore to take away the stigmfattathing to it, than any 
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one person or any one movement in modern times./ 
With his charkha aifd khadi, his insistence on sacrifice^ 
simplicity and identification with the masses and with 
his new ideas of hygiene and personal cleanliness, inde-‘ 
pendent of the servant, the sweeper and the ‘ dhobi’, 
Gandhiji has rehabilitated manual labour in its proper 
place of dignity more effectively than any industrial 
classes in schools could ever hope to do. He therefore 
needs no educational scheme for this purpose. Nor is it 
the intention of the proposed new type of education 
merely to ensure economic independence of the pupil by 
means of a craft mechanically and defectively learnt. 
Whs^f is proposed here is something different and 
revolutionary which, while according proper dignity to 
labour and ensuring a modest and honest livelihood, goes 
farther, and attempts what has rarely been attempted 
before. What Gandhiji proposes is t;o change the^ 
medium of instruction. He seeks to alter the characters 
and language through which education is imparted and 
acquired. It is a change not merely in the curriculum 
and the subjects taught but a change in methodology. 
Labour in his scheme does not stand merely for self-help, 
''or school work. It becomes a unifying and integrating 
factor. It helps to combine intellectual, artistic, scientific 
and physical development of the pupil. Books and the 
written word are not however dispensed with but they 
/are to be re'ithought, re-invented and re- written by the 
pupils doing creative work in cooperation with the 
teachiac, and one another. . This re-thinking, re-creating 
and re-writing is what Gandhiji calls true education. 
Education here follows the natural evolution of the 
itidividual and the race, the evolution of all knowledge,, 
art, science, philosophy anS religion. 



MARCH OF CIVILIZATION AND 
BASIC EDUCATION 

In the dawn of human history when man was almost 
crawling, how did he raise his head and stand erect ? 
How did he by slow degrees come to acquire the 
characteristics that distinguish him from mere animals ? 
There has been a double process of education, by 
observation and by experiment. He observed and then 
tried his hand on material nature.^ Having learnt frpm 
its ways he began fashioning things.^ 'He used his senses, 
above all, those marvellous hands of his which ^hape 
things so cunningly and delicately. Even as he worked 
on external nature he acquired some knowledge of its 
ways and qualities. He requisitioned to his services 
intuition, imagination and reason. The mechanical 
devices he invented enabled him to overcome his difficul- 
ties and obstacles. From being a plaything of whimsical 
natural forces he came progressively to dominate them. 
By slow degrees he discovered rudimentary general laws 
that governed nature and the process of his work. These 
laid the foundation of his sciences. Prom being a mecha- 
nical worker he became a scientific worker. The general 
laws he thus discovered while working with his hands 
and with his rude tools and* machines, were further 
gencralixed thus creating philosophy. The most hidden 
secrets of the universe were now revealed to him. 

Having introduced some order in the chapiPof ori- 
ginal and untamed nature, he naturally turned his gaze 
on himself. He alone of all animals could fashion and 
invent. What was he then, as distinct from his surround- 
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ings animate and inanimate ? He turned his gaze inward 
and discovered the^laws that regulate the inner working 
of his being thus creating psychology, the science of his 
soul and religion. On the other hand, having to work 
alone on nature he discovered that as an individual, he 
was not equal to the task of the conquest of his surround- 
ings. He therefore had to seek the cooperation of all 
those who were working in the same field. Slowly he 
created clans, castes, classes and nations, thus introducing 
civic life and government. He made rules appropriate to 
a social being who wants to live in amity and coopera- 
tipn with others./ In order to exercise his rights over 
nature, he must so modify them as not to come in 
conflict and interfere with similar rights of others. Thus 
he creates his social and political rights, duties, obliga- 
tions and^ loyalties, introducing in. his personal life and 
in the life of Society practical and theoretical ethics, 
law and politics. ^ 

This has been the process by which the wild and 
violent man of the jungle, more or less identifield with 
animals, has tamed, and raised himself and progressively- 
become civilized. Now that he has reached some height 
he has conveniently forgotten the ladder by which he 
rose. Sometimes he tries to remove it, thinking that 
his work is done. But is his work really complete? 
Has he not ever to consolidate his gains, and carry on 
fresh conquests ? If so, his.peflFort5 must again and again 
involve him in the old process or he is likely to be 
overtaken by decadence which is clever at forms and 
word% but lacks creative thought and activity. Such 
(fecadence has always been, in history, the precursor of 
the disintegration of a civilization. 

Now the efiild as ^.ts senses begin to function is the 
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wild primitive man, the barbarian. He has got to be 
raised and civilized by education. The present system 
of education, however, takes him to be an animal and 
treats him as such. In his training he is made to repeat 
parrot-like words and phrases. He repeats them and 
sooner or later comes to be an expert at such repetition. 
Periodically this little animal is brought to give demons- 
tration before friends and neighbours of his learning and 
proficiency in the use of words. Successful performance 
’is awarded with appropriate rewards, degrees and 
diplomas^ Then again, like a puppy or a monkey be is 
taught certain practical tricks. He performs them- 
mechanically without understanding and appreciating 
the process or the meaning underlying them. That he is 
not smothered by this process, miscalled education, is no 
fault of the system. It is due to his being in reality a 
human being and not an animal. He jump's over the 
educational hjprdles placed in bis path and gets some 
kind of knowledge in spite of the handicaps of the 
system. It is however certain that if the system of his 
education follows the natural course of evolution of the 
individual and the race he will be educated better and 
[quicker. All his capacities and not his brain alone, will 
[be exercised and consequently strengthened and evolved. 
'His eyes, hands, and other senses will be trained. They 
will be alert. His imagination and his inventive capacity 
will flower forth in fruitful g^ctivity. He will not suffer 
from the various inhibitions and repressions from which 
he suffers today. By doing work with a design he will, 
develop his will and become a unified and int^rated 
personality. * 

Psychologically too, fhis education is necessary for 
the growing child. His imture jieeds a good deal of 
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■physical activity for its expression and unfoldment. His 
brain can be activ% only through work and play. In 
orthodox schools the child’s restless and exuberant 
energy, finding no useful and appropriate field for mani- 
festation, runs into destructive channels and assumes the 
for m of rowdyism and mischief. His creative en er gy instead 
of being trained and guided is punished and repressed and 
thus allowed to run to waste. By the new method the pupils 
of receptive and passive capacities who in after life prove 
themselves unequal to the struggle of life in a rough 
merciless world will be energised and trained to use their 
otter faculties in addition to their memory and their 
brain. While the active, the energetic, the refractory, 
the mischievous and the turbulent, the bad material ot 
the school of today, those who are constantly subject to 
the rebuke^^and the lash, will under this system of educa- 
ition, come totheir own and enrich society with their 
ipeculiar giftsN^When a handicraft become? the method, 
medium and the language of instruction, not only will 
the child’s capacities be brought out, but he will fin’d joy 
in his work, his school, his companions and teachers, 
which hd lack’s todayi The teacher will no more be the 
harsh task master rnat he is, but an-.6lder playmate, 
friend, guide and leader. 

The natural process^of Jearning and development 
for humanity has, however, been slow and tortuous. 
Knowledge has been gaineif through trial and failure. 
Success has not been the rule but the exception. Shall 
‘the child in his education undergo the same slo w and 
tortuouc process of trial and failure? Shall success 
come to him only as the final fruit of a series of failures ? 
•Can he thus learn much in the few years at his diposal 
before he enters life and cheoses a trade or a prbfession? 
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Is he not to take advantage of the accumulated cxperi- 
•ence and the wisdom of the ages ? [Jjfothing of this sort 
need however happen. He is not called upon by the j 
new system to dispense with his books or his teachers* I 
They are there to guide, regulate, facilitate and expedite | 
his progress in the acquisition of knowledge. The ( 
advance need not be slow and tortuous. Rather by the 
new method, the pace will be quicker than at present. 
Every step that is taken will be correlated and coordinated 
with his personal experience, in the getting of which he 
is the chief and the principal agent. His knowledge will 
not be confined to results worked out by others. He 
will learn the processes by which information is gathered 
and knowledge acquired. Every step is consciously ^nd 
deliberately taken for the end in view. The child is ' 
thus directed to discover for himself not only facts but 
the laws of investigation and thinking. Wliat he thus 
gains becomes a part of himself. He automatically 
acquires the habit of scientific thinking. 

For instance, if his basic handicraft is clath-making 
he will begin by knowing his material-! cotton, the 
I history of its discovery, cultivation and spread and the 
centres where cotton is grown in the world. 'He will 
learn the conditions of weather, water and soil under 
which it is grown. He will know it in comparison with 
other crops. Thus he will legrn a real bit of properly 
.assimilated geography, histoTy and agriculture. It will 
not be necessary for him to memorise mechanically any 
portion of his knowledge. When 'he learns carding he’ 
also gets a knowledge of the different^ device^' that 
through human history have been evolve'd and adopted 
for cleansing and ginning Cotton, Thenj spinning gives 
him an idea of weights aad measures and the . time 
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divisions. He gets a knowledge of the various machines- 
that have been invented for the purpose. He learns the 
mechanics of the machine that he uses. When he learns 
weaving he again learns the more complicated mechanics 
of the weaving machine and the history of its evolution. 
At every new process his information increases and is- 
integrated. Thus the knowledge acquired becomes a part 
of his personality. With this knowledge his practical 
capacity and will also develop. 


PAST EXPERIMENTS-1 

So far as -Gandhiji is concerned education through 
manual w5rk or a craft, is an original idea. That he 
should have come by it independently of fprmer workers 
and thinkers in the field shows how near he lives to the 
earth. However in the history of education, the idea is 
neither new nor revolutionary. It is not even reactionary 
as our radical friends first thought. The idea has been 
advocated often enough and notable efforts have been 
made in the past to work it out. 

It is a recognised principle of psychology that upto 
the age of 14 or 15 the c^d has a remarkable capacity 
! for graspiftg the concrete. His genius for understanding 
abstract ideas and generalisations is strictly limited. 
‘Whatever generalisations he makes or understands have 
to be ftvdmately related to and connected with objective 
facts. therefore, learn by means of the 

concrete, "l^frely to stuff his ifiind with generalisations- 
and abstra^jons, by m^ans lof instruction and textbooks. 
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is to reverse the order of learning prescribed by child 
nature and child psychology. It js to cripple him. 
Efforts have therefore been made to make his education 
concrete and thus to conform to child mind and psycho- , 
logy. ,That educationists in India should have failed to 
tcorecognise this great principle of pedagogy when Gandhiji 
announced it, only proves that even their theoretical 
'^knowledge of the subject in which 'they are supposed to 
I have -specialised, is defective. It will not therefore be 
out of place to remind them here of what they seem to 
have forgotten. 

In primitive times all education was through 
observation and work. Life itself required work and 
physical work at that. Even the upper classes,* the 
priest, the king and the aristocrat could maintain their 
position only through physical work. In hunting, 
fishing and agricultural civilizations, when there was no 
written, not '»to say printed word, whatever little 
knowledge there was, had to be painfully acquired 
through work and experience. The young learners were 
more like apprentices than pupils in the modern sense. 
They lived with their teachers in Maths and Ashrams 
where the entire work for the teacher and the institution 
was performed by them. Their knowledge was conse- 
quently embedded in the real and the concrete. It was 
linked to objective facts. Even its highest soarings bad 
the touch and the aroma of fresh new-dug soil. Religion 
that to-day deals with some of the highest abstractions, 
was itself concrete. All its observance:, and ceremonies 
were of a practical nature. Its very yoga was th^Karma 
Yoga— the Yoga of action. 

' ^ All this was however changed in the medieval ages. 
By this time religion from being ccnctete had become -a. 
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little more alastract. The priestly class had come to be 
;a separate caste. Il>had become the repository not only 
of the religious mysteries but also of all knowledge. 
Every sort of education was in the hands of the clericals. 
It was more or less abstract and therefore confined to 
words and ideas. This was perhaps natural. The object 
was to create professional clerks, not in the modern but 
in the medieval sense of the term. The work of the 
teacher, the priest, the medical man, the lawyer, and 
later the politician, in fact all educated work, was done 
by the Brahmans or the priestly order. Education by, 

' tile priest whether in the East or West is likely to be 
formal and abstract. Religion deals with some of the 
highest and most final abstractions of the human mind. 
Moreover spiritual life especially under ascetic and 
monastic impulse assigns a subordinate place to objective 
and concrete reality. Life of retirement and contempla- 
tion comes to be considered the highest,.life; all other 
life is -mundane and earthly. The agriculturist, the 
craftsman and the labourer work with matter and live a 
material life. Their lives are therefore mean and low. 
The highest^life is that of contemplation. The next in 
dignity is the soldier’s life. In a wild and violent age 
this was to be expected. Ever then there was always a 
rivalry between the priestly and the martial classes for 
supremacy. In this rivalry the priest ultimately won in 
the East and the soldier "in 4;he West. 

Education imparted under the influence and guid- 
ance of the priest concerning itself as it does with 
abstt^tions must deal with words to the comparative 
neglect of things and objects. Despising the joy in 
material Ufa and its concerns it tends to become serious 
and even morose. That this was so is amply borne out 
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from the general tone of literature produced by the- 
priestly orders, and from the disputaftions carried on in 
the assemblies of the learned of the time. Evferything. 
was sought to be proved or disproved by means of words. 
A reference to things and nature could easily terminate 
a controversy; but the custom was to make no such 
reference and to prove one’s propositions by means of 
definitions, analysis and laws of deductive logic. Some- 
times to the modern mind the old disputations appear 
childish, puerile and void of any real content or meaning. 
There is much cleverness in the use of manipulation of 
words and text torturing, but the whole argument has 
very little meaning for a practical and a scientifically 
trained mind. The effort was to make the wrong appear 
the right reason. 

When thought is cut off from its sources in actual 
facts it IS casy«to prove or disprove unreal propositions 
by means of formal logic. “The hare however fast can 
never overtake the tortoise, if the latter once starts 
with a lead.” ” There can be no causationj^ time, space, 
substance or even external reality.” “ This that we see 
is inaya, appearances based upon a subjective idea.” 

There is no such thing as objective reality.” , “ The 
thing in itself is beyond the pale of knowledg^ The 
ideal .alone is the. real. God is with__or lyithout form. 
The resurrection of Chri^ v?as bodily resurrection. 
The wine sind bread in the Eucharist actually turn into 
flesh and blood. The three of the Trinity whether of 
th«t Hindus or Christians are really one and not ^threc. 
These are some of the simple ideas proved and disproved 
by means of the method .used. By this process know- 
ledge becomes subjective and cut off frenn its objective 
bases. A few abstract generali*sations ^nd laws of 
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deductive logic may give an appearance of cleverness, but 
empty knowledge §£ most of its content. Ultimately 
such a process is bound to result in barren scholasticism. 
Such scholasticism in the Medieval ages here and else- 
where smothered all free thought and initiative, and 
thus retarded the advancement of knowledge. It wasi 
however soon clear that if knowledge was to progress 
it was to be less deductive and subjective and more 
inductive and objective and above all dynamic and 
creative. 

If this formal and monastic education of the medi- 
val ages escaped partially the utter divorce from objec- 
tive reality, it was because in the rural and agricultural 
civilization, and specially in self-regulating and self- 
supporting Maths, monasteries and religious establish- 
ments,', thfire was plenty of contact with nature, and 
physical labour had to be performed for the daily needs 
of life and the running of institutions, tliese activities 
did modify education and save it from the worst effects 
of a purely formal and intellectual traimng. Also with 
a religious objective, education could not fail to develop 
the imagination, the emotions, the aesthetic faculties 
and the will. In the main, however, education remained 
formal and intellectual and therefore comparatively 
uncreative and barren. 

At one time in its development, in ancient Greece 
too, knowledge had come to be smothered under a like 
‘intellectual tyranny. It was confined to argument, 
disputffidon and dialectics. All knowledge for the Sopljist 
could be deductively acquired from a few definitions and 
generalizations. Dialectics was therefore the most 
studiously and xatefully cultivated branch of human 
knowledge. Soaates raught to give a corrective to this. 
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by his cry of back to nature and reality. But of course 
the Socrates of the disciples appeajs only as a super- 
Sophist and a clever dialectician, though it is apparent 
that his cleverness is due to the fact that he referred 
things to reality and made free use of induction. 

With the Renaissance in Europe there was a protest 
against this formal and abstract knowledge. More and 
more emphasis was laid upon objective facts. The 
exclusive reliance that was placed on deduction was 
relieved by greater emphasis upon induction, experiment 
and investigation. All pioneers of modern thought have 
laid stress upon external nature and a careful and patieiit 
study of its ways. Modern science and philosophy arc 
the result of this correlating of knowledge with 'and 
checking of results by objective reality. It must not 
however be supposed that the ancients or the medievals 
relied exclusively upon deduction. They too used 
induction specially in the earlier and creative period of 
their growth. The question here is one of emphasis. 
While the main emphasis was on deduction then, it is 
on induction now. i 

From Bacon, Montaigne, John Locks, the En- 
cyclopaedists upto the present day philosophers and 
educationists, it has been one long protest against 
scholasticism and its divorce from nature and reality. 
The first revolt was naturally in the field of philosophy 
and science. Education was not touched for a long time. 
However, it could not escape the scientific spirit. 
Rousseau, the pioneer and father of the modern scienqe 
of pedagogics, in his book gives the basic ideas 

of the new method of eduegfion. Institutions embodying 
his ideas were started in Europe. Experiments on the. 
lines suggested by him and Ihose' who followed him. 
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have been going on there and in America up to the 
present time. V 1 ? 

The basic idea of Rou sseau was to follow nature and 
to treat the child as a child and not as a grown-up. 
“ The child has his own ways of saying, of thinking and 
of feeling; nothing can be more unreasonable for us than 
to substitute our own ways.” What are the ways of the 
child? Rousseau answers, “Children are first restless 
and then curious”. If nature has wisely made them 
restless it must be for a purpose. The obvious purpose 
is that of their growth. To oblige the child then, 
t<3 sit still in a congested, ill-ventilated class-room 
concentrating attention on the abstract wisdom of the 
village teacher for a few hours every day, under the 
dread of the lash, is certainly not the way to bring out 
his latent-faculties. It is not the way to give him real 
and fruitful knowledge. It is not even physically healthy. 
It is the most effective way of bringing aboUt an atrophy of 
most of his faculties for a partial development of the 
brain— partial because the brain cannot fully develop in 
isolation froei other faculties. Its growth can never be 
healthy or full, unless other faculties too are exercised 
simultaneously. 

Again Rousseau says: ” Don’t hurt him (the child ) 
by the various sciences but give him a taste of them and 
the methods for learning them.. .Let him know nothing 
because you have told it to him but because he has learnt 
, it for himself. Let him not be taught science but dis- 
coveg^it. If you ever substitute authority for reason in 
his mifid he will no longer reason; he will be nothing but 
the playing of other people’s opinion.” 

The comparative advantages and disadvantages to 
the child pf;the new fc co&pared to the old system are 
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brought out thus, “ Instead of making the child to stick 
to his books if I keep him busy in a workshop his hands 
will work to the profit of the mind. He will become a 
philosopher the while he thinks he is only a workman... 
As you take him from shop to shop never let him see 
any work without putting his own hand to it, nor let 
him learn without kowing perfectly the reason for any- 
thing that is done or at least everything that he has 
observed.” He must be so trained that the use of his 
limbs is combined with the use of his brain by means of 
a handicraft. " He progresses only in proportion to 
his abilities. Neither mind nor body carries more than 
it can bear. When the understanding assimilates things 
before they are stored in the memory, what he then 
draws from it is his own. If he were to load his memory 
without full comprehension he would be exposed to the 
risk of never drawing anything from it which would be 
useful to him.” In short Rousseau stands for the ideal of 
naturalness and simplicity in education. He holds that 
the chief agent in the process is the child himself and 
that he is not to be coerced either physically or intellec- 
tually. He must learn from life and its activities and 
education must fit him for life. 

After Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbert, Froebel, and a 
host of other educational reformers and practical teachers 
down to John Dewey and the.present bolshevik reformers 
of Russia, have all in one way or another advocated the 
idea that instruction and book knowledge can best be 
imparted and assimilated and the child’s capacities -made- 
to develop t hrotig h practical work done by , him in 
the school. 

I ' 

/ According to Pestalozzi,, education Is the organic 
yflcvelopment of the individual— mental, moral and 
3 
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physical. This development comes through activities 
initiated by the gentral desire for action and consequent 
experience. Therefore objects and not words, sense 
perception and not memory must form the basis of his 
education. Teaching should not aim at dogmatic exhor- 
tation but at the development of personality and indivi- 
duality. He writes, “ Nature develops all the forces of 

humanity by exercising them; they increase by use 

The exercise of a man’s faculties and talents to be profit- 
able must follow the course laid down by nature for the 
education of humanity. ..This is why the man who in 
simplicity and innocence exercises his forces and 
faculties with order, calmness and steady application is 
naturally linked to true human nature; whereas he who 
stifles the order of nature and thus breaks due connection 
between the different branches of his knowledge, destroys 
in himself not only the true basis of knowledge but the 
very end of such a basis and becomes incapable of 
appreciating the advantages of truth.” 

Speaking of children in their early years he says: 

Their power and experience are greater at this age; 
but our unpsychological schools are essentially only 
artificial stifling machines for destroying all the results of 
the power and experience that nature herself brings to 
life in them. We have children upto 5th year in full 
enjoyment of nature. We Igt every impression of nature 
work on them; they feel their power. They already know 
•fall well the joy of unrostrained liberty and all its charms. 

f fc tree natural bent, which a sensuous happy wild thing 
;ea in hiS development, has in them already taken its 
St decided direction and after they had enjoyed this 
jpiness of sensdous knowledge for full five years, we 
ke ell nature round ^tfeem vanish from their eyes; 
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tyrannically stop the delightful course of their unrestrain- 
ed freedom; pen them up like sheep; whole flocks huddled 
together in stinking rooms; pitilessly chain them for hours, 
days, weeks, months, years to the contemplation ot 
unnatural and unattractive letters and contrasted with 
their former condition to a maddening course of life.” 

'^fter Pcstalozzi, Froebel carried further the objective 
piethod in education. He elaborated the conception of 
child psychology and his tendency to acrivity. These, 
according to him, should form the starting point of 
education. He also developed the conception that educa- 
tion can best be imparted through sense perception, plain 
constructive work, nature study and kindergarten. .All 
of these principles are now recognized by modern 
educationalists. In India, however, they are respected 
more in theory than in practice. 

Talking about constructive work with which we arc 
concerned here, Froebel says, “ The spirit of the man 
should hover over the shapeless and move it, that it may 
take shape and form and a distinct being and life of its 
own. This is the high meaning and deep significance, the 
great purpose of work and industry, of productive and 
creative activity. We become truly God-like in diligence 
*nnd industry in working and doing which are accompanied 
by the clear perception or even by the vaguest feeling 
that thereby we represent th# inner in the outer; that we 
give body to spirit and form to thought; that wc render 
' visible the invisible.” 

Again he says, “The time has now come to exaXt all 
work in free activity; that is, to make it intelligent action , 
This can only take place when the law according to which 
all formative activity proceeds is recognised: and conscious- 
ly applied as it has been hitherto unconsciously applied. 
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The occupation material of my method gives the means 
of unconscious application of the law on the child’s part 
to rise to art in such a way as to come to their conscious- 
ness by degrees and be recognised as the guide and regula- 
tor of all formation. In no other way can human work be 
transformed into free activity. It can only become 
intellectual action out of what has been mere mechanical 
action, when the occupation of the hand is at the same 
time the occupation of the mind. At the present time 
art alone can truly be called free activity, but every 
human work corresponds more or less with creative 
activity and this is necessary in order to make man the 
image of his Divine Creator — a creator of his own part 
in rCiniature.” 

These new ideas in education through sense per- 
ception arid constructive work not only made education 
scientific and fruitful, but made possible what had never 
been attempted before, namely, the education of the 
defective, the dumb, the deaf and the blind. Craft work 
gave the defective, economic independence and with, 
it self-respect* and self-reliance. It also made possible 
the reclamation of the juvenile delinquent by means of 
education. 


PAST EXPERIMENTS— n 

The reformers in the field of education have not 
been mere philosophers concerned with educational 
theory. Mi^ny of them teve thought of education 
in terms of focial and political reform and have mada 
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experiments and founded and run institutions. They 
belong to different schools of thought, believing in 
different ideologies. Some approach education from the 
view-point of the spiritual destiny of the individual and 
the race. Some are materialists and socialists. They 
think of education from the view-point of the proletariat 
and the establishment of a classless society by means of a 
revolution. While others without subscribing to any 
particular philosophy and without intending to revolu- 
tionise the basis of the present order, merely want to 
make education scientific and more in accord with the 
laws of child and adolescent nature and psycholo|y. • 
Their aim is to make the acquisition, the spread and the 
advancement of knowledge, more efficient, naturaj, and 
fruitful. To whatever school of thought or philosophy, 
the diff'erent educational reformers may belong, they are 
all agreed on making education more concrefe and real 
and less verba], and dogmatic. They all advocate methods 
of experiment, and trial. They emphasise the value of 
practical and creative activity, whether in the laboratory 
or in the workshop. 

A Roman Catholic writer in Germany aiming evi- 
dently at making education more effective from the 
spiritual point of view writes, “ As with each day we 
understand more and more clearly what a labour school 
is we come to realise that for ys to oppose this reform 
would be madness. Each epoch arranges the materials of 
civilization into new patterns. The present epoch asks 
that religion be related to life, that religion be related 
to labour, that religion be related to study of the ^native 
land. Our experiment must bring us education through|| 
labour and to the native regional sclipol.'’ We have' 
here some aspects of life which ''Catholic teachers 
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neglected but which constitute the demand of life as, 
it is at present in ^urope. — the aspects of labour and 
the native land. Catholicism being a non-regional 
religion has always tried to transcend national boun- 
daries. According to the writer, regional patriotism 
and respect for labour and physical work are the two* 
limitations of Catholic education which must be re- 
moved in order to make education conform with the 
demands of life in the new industrial age. Such con- 
formity to present day requirements, the writer holds, 
will make pupils more spiritual. 

, On the other hand, Kushensteinci, the organiser of 
public education at Munich, who has nothing to do 
with*religion but like every German philosopher, thinks 
in terms of the civic ideal and the state, holds that at 
the primary school age the dominant tendency in the 
child is physical activity. "Vocational education there- 
fore must emphasise physical labour exeected carefully, 
honestly, thoroughly and seriously. Such manual work 
requires co-operation and organisation in some kind of 
community. .This naturally teaches the child ethical 
and civic principle,s." He further holds that the signifi- 
cance of labour school is that it demonstrates the fact 
that with a minimum of equipment the maximum of 
knowledge, skill and joy may be derived from labour in 

the service of the civic ideal. 

» 

Writing purely as an educationist without advocat- 
ing any ideology, Lay, in his ‘Formation of the New 
•iSSethod,' says about himself : “The author came to the con- 
cluaioC *-hat receptivity, mental process and outward, 
action constitute a single whole and both didactically and 
pssdagogically should be so understood and treated that 
Concrete receptivity and mental assimilation are but 
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instruments tor representing the environment and tha 
outer expression in its various forma^ is but a reaction or 
adaptation to the conditions of the external world." 
Elsewhere the same writer says, “Here we have three 
principles, observation, mental activity and external 
action and all these in a fruitful education must be 
combined. Thus can education bo dynamic and cast off 
the vice of classical educational passivity." 

In more recent times, the American Philosopher and 
writer on pedagogics, John Dewey, has made a great 
contribution in the field of educational theory. He is a 
Socialist. His contention is that the present organisation 
of the school does not correspond with the organisation 
of society and the needs of the time. He says, "Practical- 
ly all the conceptions associated with culture and cultural 
education originated at a time when the^ immense 
superiority of a leisured class over all working classes was 
taken as a matter of course”. 

pp.we v sums up his idea of educational reform by 
enunciating the following three principle; 

"First, never before was it as important as it is now 
that each individual should be capable of self-respecting, 
self-supporting, intelligent work— that each should make a 
living for himself and those dependent upon his efforts, 
and should make it with an intelligent recognition of 
what he is doing and an intelligent interest in doing his 
work well. 

" %condiy, never before did the work of one indie, 
vi dual affect the welfare of others on such a wids^ scale 
as at present. 

" In the thial plac^, industrial methods and pro- 
cesses depend today upon knowledge of facts and laws 
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of natural and social science in a much greater degree 
than ever before. Our railways and steam-boats, facto- 
ries and farms, cven^ our ordinary household appliances, 
depend for their existence upon intricate mathematical, 
physical, chemical and biological insight. They depend 
for their best ultimate use upon an understanding of the 
facts and relationships of social life. Unless the mass of 
workers are to be blind cogs and pinions in the apparatus 
they employ, they must have some understanding of the 
physical and social facts behind and ahead of the 
material appliances with which they arc dealing.” 

Again he says, “We must use all work in wood 
and metal, of weaving, sewing and cooking as methods 
of Hying and learning not as distinct studies. We must 
conceive of them in their social significance as types of 
the process by which society keeps itself going, as 
agencies for bringing home to the child some of the 
primal necessities of community life and as ways in 
which these needs have been met by the growing insight 
and ingenuity of man; in short his instrumentality, 
through which the school itself shall be made a genuine 
form of actii'e community life instead of a place set 
apart in which to learn lessons.” 

Fro.n the earliest time socialists of various types 
have recognised labour and activity as the basis of every 
good education. 

Marx says, “ Educatibn •means to us these things : 
(1,) intellectual development, (2) physical development, 
^3) polytechnical education, which will give knowledge 
relative to the general scientific principles of all pro- 
duction processes and will at the same time give 
cbiMren and youths a practice hi the use of elementary 
stools pf ail branches 9 f production.” The reader will, 
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mark here the kind of polytechtiical education that is 
contemplated by Marx for the school^. It is not work in 
a big mill or factory, but the use of ‘ elementary tools_. 
What is to be learnt is not a particular industry but the 
“ general scientific principles of production processes.” 

Again in the first volume of his ‘ Capital ’ Marx 
writes, “ Although the education clauses of the factory 
act go a very little way, at least they embodied a pro- 
clamation that the giving of elementary instruction is to 
be a necessary accompaniment of child labour. The 
success of the Act in this respect gave the first proof that 
It IS possible to combine education and physical cultryre 
with manual labour; and on the other hand, to combine 
manul labour with education and physical culture.- By 
questioning the school masters, the factory inspectors 
soon discovered that the factory children, although they 
receive only half as much instruction as the regular day 
scholars, learn niuite as much and often more. This can 
be accounted for by the fact that with only being at 
school for one half of the day they are a' ways fresh and 
nearly always ready and willing to receive instruction. 
The system on which they work, half manual labour and 
half school, renders each employment a rest and a relief 
to the other. Consequently both are far more congenial 
to the child than would be the case were he constantly 
kept at one.” 

Prince Kropatkin, the ^re'at revolutionary writer, 
advocating a change in the contemporary methods of 
teaching, says, “ To the division of society into btainr' 
v^orkers and manual workers wc oppose the combination, 
of both kinds of activities; and instead of technical educa- 
tion which means the ma&tenance of the present division 
between brain work and iwnuahwork W advocate tbs' 
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education iniegrale, or complete education which means 
the disappearance of that pernicious distinction. Plainly 
stated the aims of the school under this system ought to 
be the following; to give such an education that on 
leaving school at the age of 18 or 20 each boy and 
girl should be endowed with a thorough knowledge of 
science — such a knowledge as might enable them to give 
them a general knowledge of what constitutes the bases 
of technical training and such a skill in some special trade 
as would enable each of them to take his or her place in 
the grand world of the manual production of wealth.” 


SOVIET EXPERIMENT 

In his volume entitled the Fundamental Question 
of Social Education, Shoolgin states the position of the 
Communist Party thus. “Labour to us is means of 
introducing children into the v/orking world family in 
order that they may participate and understand the 
struggle of the masses, follow the history of human 
society, acquire working, organising and collective habits 
and comp into possession of the discipline of work." 'f. 

Pinfcwitch, the official chronicler of Soviet edu- 
cation thus contrasts the old and new systems of edu- 
cation iiud their respective ends. He writes : “ The need 
■■then was not for independent builders but for servants, 
clerkfUnd slaves. In the case of Soviet Republic on the 
contrary the question of enlisting widest mass of the 
people in the work of economic and cultural construc- 
■“^bn Is s question of life and death. Consequently before- 
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leaving school the child must receive a clear under- 
standing in theory and practice of hojv to build a state 

for those who labour ” “ A unified school therefore 

places the labour of the people at the centre of their 
education. The basic theme penetrAs the programme 
of the school in all its stages and theftproach to labour 
lb not from the point of view of a sp«ialist but is from 
the point of view of a builder of new life, wlp regardless 
of his profession must have a clear comprehension of the 
relations and interdependance of variofcs forms of labour. 
Such a comprehension we call educaion. In its work.i 
school must be connected most intimltely with reality., 
The prominent place must be giv»n to produ'etivej 
labour." Further on he says, “The reader should, be 
reminded at this point of the tremendous social and Poli- 
tical role of labour in the school. To us labour does 
not mean labour process nor self-service neft school- 
work or shop lyit the central axis of the entire school.”/ 

As a matter of fact the Soviet System of education 
makes the nearest approach to Gandhiji’s ideas. It may- 
look strange, but it is a fact that in his practical reforms 
Gandhiji comes very near to what the socialists and com- 
munists aim at, though he docs not believe in some of 
their methods and their ideology. For instance, in his- 
insistence on the payment of a minimum wage in industry, 
not in theory and in the future, ljut in practice to-day, by- 
introducing it in all the productive activities he controls, 
Gandhiji is a practical socialist. Yet our socialist friends 
have some fault to find even with his idea of a minimum 
wage. If they cannot quarrel on the score of pr in'Siple, 
they object to it on the ground of its meagreness. But 
if they were really scientific and objeptiye they would 
find that the proportionate snerea-se in the wages of' 
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unskilled labour, when it is paid in Indian villages at 
the rate of three ijo four annas per day, is greater than 
the increase in the earnings of unskilled labour in 
Russia to-day. Even then the minimum is not fixed 
for ever but is p^^rcssivc. 

Then Gandhi j® has given a practical shape to the 
idea of nationalisation in the one industry he controls. 
Socialism when stfipped of its learned claptrap means, 
that, individuals should not benefit at the expense of 
society beyond th| measure of their contribution. There 
should be no efcloitation. In Khadi, Gandhiji has 
t-cied to work ouithis idea. It is a national industry. 
The consumer bears some financial burden for the sake 
of "his fellow-countrymen. When he insists on the 
use of certified Khadi to the exclusion of all other, 
Gandhiji only tries to guard against private manu- 
facturers exploiting this national industry. The pur- 
chaser pays higher price not for the beTiefit of an indi- 
vidual but for 'social ends. Therefore, before a certi- 
ficate is issued to a private merchant or producer, he is 
obliged to epnform to certain conditions laid down by 
the national control through the spinners’ Association. 
The Association grants the certificate after satisfying 
itself that the minimum wage prescribed, has been paid. 
It also fixes the prices and the profits. Every effort is 
made to see that there is no exploitation cither of 
labour or of the consumdt. How often has not the 
patriotic zeal of the consumer in India been exploited 
•"by the producer! Yet even this fixing of a minium 
wage!* and prices fey means of certification is opposed, 
strange to say, by some of aur radical friends. If only 
people were not caught in the maze of words it would 
"‘)not be diiScult to realise tiiat in practical economics and 
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politics there is little difference between Gandhiji and 
his socialist critics. The approach and the means em- 
ployed in the two cases are certainly different but often 
the practical schemes of reform arc very nearly the 
same. Gandhiji’s socialism in the economic field is 
attached to family life, limited private property and 
decentralised industry. While orthodox socialism born 
in the Steam Age and as a protest against laissez faire 
and anarchic individualism of the 19th century is yo^ed 
to the idea of big and centralised industry and is 
against all private property and its supposed basis, the 
family. 

In education too the Russian experiment mnst 
closely approximates to Gandhiji’s plan. The very first 
thing that Lenin insisted upon in Soviet Education 
was the polytechnisation of all education. Beatrice King 
in her book “.Soviet Education” relates how Lenin 
was dissatisfied with a speech of his wife at an educa- 
tional conference, because she did not lay sufficient 
emphasis on polytechnisation. "He insisjjed on the 
necessity for the realisation that the question of poly- 
technisation was not merely educational, it was a 
general political question. It was the question of the 
radical reconstruction of the whole tenor of life, a 
question of eradication of the whole division of labour, . 
intellectual and manual.” -> • 

What exactly did Lenin mean by polytechnisation 
•of Education ? Evidently he did not mean by it mere 
technical training. Technical training in Russia begins 
only after the age of 15 or 16. What did he then mean ? 
Beatrice King explains; “Polytechnisation is both a 
system and a method. As a system it, acts as the corre-. 
lating agent between cducation*an(l life. As a«method it 
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prepares children t<^be skilful and understanding workers 
of the community. What does Russia mean by a 
worker? “He is a many-sided fully developed 
individual. Ho is to be as interested in matters intellec- 
tual and artistic as the old intelligentzia. In fact he is to 
be the new intelligentzia. This necessitates on the part 
of the worker much more than the possession of mere craft 
■or g^ill. Clever hands in themselves are no longer 
sufficient. There is to be understanding of the materials 
used and the significance of the product in the economic 
scheme of the country He must understand the rela- 
tion between man and nature and their inter-action... 
Theory and practice must be linked together so that the 
worker regards his work intelligently, so that he knows 
its meaning and importance in the scheme of society. 
All this i^ meant by polytechnisation," 

Addressing an educational conference, Lenin’s 
companion Krupskaya said, “The aim of polytechnisa- 
tion was the all round education of a highly developed 
worker, who could at the same time be worker ana 
master of industry. Hitherto the qualified worker was 
a man who, through years of practice, became a skilled 
craftsman with very narrow limitations. Frequently 
he bad no other knowledge besides that of his craft. He 
could not do the simplest sum. For example, take the 
old builder. Often he casuist do the simplest calculation. 
Jie has not the most elementary knowledge of geometry, 
so necessary to his work. We need a totally different 
traintPg— one that can link up productive labour with 
scientific education." She warned her audience against 
the serious danger of miscaking narrow technical 
:raiaing for pblytechnisation. 

The warning is mace necessary in India than in 
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Russia. In Russia, whether due to compulsion or due 
to the Russian character, orders seem to be readily obeyed 
and instructions carried out. With us here, it is other- 
wise. Gandhiji’s ideas, even when they are formally 
accepted, are not worked in the spirit in which he would 
wish them worked. In the case of 3iis> educational 
scheme the writer knows that in several places mere 
technical education is being confused with Gandhiji’s 
unified and integrated scheme. Such schem^ uf 
technical education are bound to fail. They will so 
add to the cost of education and will yield such poor 
results that they will be abandoned in despair. Their 
initaitors will then triumphantly proclaim in their gwn • 
failure the failure of Gandhiji’s ideas. Sabotage is not 
the monopoly of political opponents. It may come from 
conformity without conviction, forced by « political 
considerations and opportunism. In several places the 
scheme of Basio National Education is accepted because 
the committees appointed to suggest reform, could not 
possibly bless the old system, universally condemned, and 
having no constructive ideas of their 6wn, found 
Gadhiji’s scheme ready at hand and therefore convenient 
for adoption. All the implications of the scheme are 
not fully grasped. Moreover the scheme is being worked 
by Government officials who often lack both faith and 
initiative. 

• • 

How instructions are faithfully carried out in Russia . 
instanced by what happened in a village when the 
general order for polytcchnising of education was issued. 
It was decreed "that every school must be attached to 
a productive unit of some tort — a factory or a state or 
collective farm. A certain village ijj Tadjhikistan had 
received the decree. Now tbeyre was neither factory 
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nor farm near enough to this village; yet the decree 
must be carried out. Some one on the Education 
Committee remembered that there was a barber’s shop. 
The villigc school was attached to the barber’s shop as 
the nearest productive unit.” 

[f space did not prevent, it would be interesting to 
ciuotc more extensively from Russian books and authors. 
It vm>ld bring the knowledge of their own scriptures 
to our Indian Marxists. However, if friendly advice is 
not out of place, I would suggest that the socialists 
ir; India may work Gandhiji’s plans in the spirit in 
which he wants them to be worked and they will find 
that* they have gained some practical knowledge of 
socialism at work, bereft of its slogans and generali- 
sations formed in other lands and under other circum- 
stances. This would be the tnle dialectical spirit of 
which there is so much theoretical talk these days. 
But will our friends accept any scheme reform unless 
It looks modern and uses the fashionable language 
current in tjie West ? 


FAILURE OF PAST EXPERIMENTS 

Why is it that in spite of so many reformers and 
*^thittkers in the field this necessary reform in peda- 
gogics has not been accepted or carried out? Why * 
again*had the experimental institutions, started on the 
new lines a limited life ? As a matter of fact this new 
.and yet the. oldest and the most natural method ia 
education would have conqured Europe hut for the 
I Industrial ‘Revolution.- This revolution not only 
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destroyed village industry and handicrafts but shifted 
the centre of life and culture from tlic village and the 
town, with Its economy of small industry and agriculture, 
to the big industrial city. The skilled artisan and work- 
man was no more needed. All that the nulls and the 
lactones wanted ^vas mechanical unskilled labour. Such 
sweated factoiy laboui, could afford no possibilities for 
education. Also tliia laboui, in the beginning, was 
cairicd on under such harsh and heartless conditions'^S.at 
to tjuiik of weaving education around it would have been 
an insult and a mockery. No such thing, therefore, 
was attempted. In the days of handicrafts, the child’ 
shared the labour of the family and derived much 
intellectual sustenance from it. The factory system and 
city life, more and more, cut off men and women from 
the natural surroundings in which they lived and from 
which they derived a good part of their education and 
commonsense knewledge. 

In the educational field, therefore, the effect of the 
, Industrial Revolution was retrograde. It increased vastly 
the artificial facilities for formal instruction of the rich 
city dwellers, while it greatly curtailed those of the rural 
population and of the army of unskilled labourers living 
I in the city slums. The result was that not only in 
, wealth hut in education, culture and sensibility, a wide 
and unbridgeable gulf sprang up, between the city dwell- 
^ ing upper and wealthy classes and the rest of the 
’population, urban and rural.. Before the Industrial 
j^evolution the rich had no monopoly of education .afid 
culture; rather the priestly and the middle classes 
constituted a kind of aristocracy of learning. This 
aristocracy had its root firmly fixed in the soil and was in 
^ constant and close touch with flbe^masses. It ^.was thus 
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that in ancient and medieval times education filtered 
down to the comnftn people. The new education confined 
to the rich of the cities, snapped this bond between the 
classes and the masses. The poverty of the latter was 
now combined with ignorance and squalor, moral and 
material. This in its turn produced the urban and the 
rural proletariat with its manifold problems, that 
threaten today the internal and international peace. 

^When skilled labour and handicrafts declined and 
their products had no economic value, their introduction 
in schools would have made education costly, at a time 
'when education was not the concern of the state. Later 
on modern governments might have adopted the new 
scheme, but then it was not a question of an institution 
or two, but of universal free education. Even then the 
states might have tried to bear the cost of such a funda- 
mental n?.tion-building activity, but all the available 
funds were swallowed by the ever gro'iiving war machine, 
necessitated by their political, economic and territorial 
rivalries. Apart from the question of cost which was a 
formidablS one, the introduction of a craft bereft of its 
economic value would have been an artificial and 
unnatural addition. The craft would neither have 
been taught nor learnt with any great interest or zeal. 
The mechanical teaching of a valueless craft would not 
have made for correlated education. It would have 
failed to bring out the latent possibilities of the pupil. 
Therefore what the educational reformers advocated 

remaincid an unrealised possibility. ' 

«% 

This was of course the main reason why the reform 
in educBisoa could not he practically worked out. A 
stthsi^ty but ‘a powerful reason was furnished by the 
position ‘that the politicians came to occupy in tihe new 
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society. With the advance of democracy politics no 
longer remained the preserve of the f&bility. The middle 
classes began progressively to assert themselves and take 
part in public life. The new politicians derived their 
power not from birth or social status but from the 
electorate. To secure their position they had to nurse 
their constituencies. To do this successfully they needed 
training in the use and a skilful manipulation of words 
and phrases. The politician to succeed with the B»i3ses 
must often try to make the worse to appear the better 
reason and vice versa. He must appeal by means of mass 
psychology. He must use catch-phrases and slogans. He 
must appear to redeem his election pledges. These cannot 
be fulfilled because they usually consist of abstract and 
general propositions partially related to facts and 
circumstances. But the politician must somehow make 
out a case for himself and his party. He must show by 
means of wordg, phrases and propaganda that he has 
accomplished what he has never attempted. He must 
also appear to the masses as educated, refined and learned 
in all conceivable branches of knowledge. JThis can be 
possible only if his education is of a formal and abstract 
character. As in ancient Greec;, so in the modern 
democratic age a knowledge of dialectics in the Greek 
sense has come to occupy an artificially important 
position. In aU public schools and universities there are 
debating societies, mock assemblies, and parliaments. 
Here the budding lawyer and the politician prepares 
Jtor his future career. Discussions in such societies are 
naturally altogether unreal and unconnected with 4^ts. 
The pupil has not yet the necessary knawledge and 
experience for serious and .effective thinking; hut what 
he lacks, is made up by the use of fiotmal logic 
and eloquent phrasing of lax>6uege.* Very -ftequemtly 
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therefore the prize boy in these schools and college 
debates, blossoms fofllh as the future politician under a 
democratic regime. This perhaps accounts for the 
dearth of real statesmen today. It also explains the 
marked tendency of democracies to hypocrisy. 

The principle, however, that education should have 
reference to reality and that theory and practice should 

and strengthened, was never 
It gained recognition in the 
science laboratory and the polytechnic. In Europe and 
America, more so in the latter country, some of the 
biggest and the most flourishing scientific and technical 
'institutions are attached to big industry. Even 
where science, engineering and technical institutions are 
not attached to factories and workshops, the students 
have periodically to go to the industrial establishments 
for their practical work and training. In these fields 
the principle is recognized that pwtice arid theory should 
go hand in hand. Only in Humanistic studies has this 
principle not received due recognition. This, as we have 
explained, v?as due to the peculiar economic and indus- 
trial conditions of modern civilization and democratic 
politics. Yet even here there has been no dearth of 
experimental schools which have yielded good results. 

However, education by gljBervatbnand work, though 
not carried out in practke»>is a fully recognised principle 
,in all moders pedagogics. For small children Kinde^g^irten 
‘ and MoafessQcy ^ema are in vogue everywhere. Then , 
the&dsthe Paltou system of laboratory work and the 
ProifiCfc method. Whatever these new systems may have 
accomplished in other countries, and they have not 
•accpmplishedteichv their introduction in India has made 
the iSnancial feurden ctSucating children prohibitive 


be j^tually combined 
altogtthcr lost sight of. 
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except for the rich and upper micjdle classes. In some 
big centres like Bombay the tuitionfee for a child ranges 
from Rs.8/- to Rs,15/- per month. To this must be 
added a few rupees for conveyance charges. This is the 
cost of the Kindergarten schools. The cost of the Project 
method would be prohibitive even for the rich. The 
principles underlying these systems are sound but the 
methods are too costly fora poor country like India. 
Apart from the prohibitive cost, these systems caimot be 
fully utilized. The education the child gets in the first 
few years is followed by the orthodox system. Whatever 
little gain has accrued to him, is lost by years of 
uninteresting and uncrcative intellectual work mech** 
anically done in the classroom. 

What Gandhi ji proposes to accomplish by lys scheme, 
is to make education, through remunerative and creative 
physical work under the existing Indian conditions 
possible and practical. He proposes, so to say, to reform, 
cheapen and extend the scope and the method underlying 
the modern system of education we have mentioned and 
square educational practice with approved theory. This 
cannot be done by merely providing children with toys 
and knick-knacks, nor by work done in ignorance and 
indifference to its economic value, involving a large 
amount of waste of time, material and money, but by 
providing a handicraft exactly*an'd carefully learnt, whose 
efficiency and progress is constantly checked by the- 
•• economic measure, and learnt, not only to provide a 
modest and honourable livelihood, but also am^eful 
and scientific method for purposes of general education. 
Work so carefully and meticulously done is scientific 
work. The possibilities, therefore, of Gandhiji's scheme' 
in terms of teal education, which tneans the g]?5wth.o£ the ^ 
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individual and tljp social advancement, cannot be 
escaggerated. 


PROBLEM STUDY 

*’%fter all education is for life. It cannot therefore 
be cut off from life and its problems. Life is nov^here 
simple. It is complex and presents complex problems. 
Actual difSculties and situations in life are never solved 
Jsty reference to one specialised branch or field of know- 
le<ige. Rather each life problem enters into a number 
of subjects. It needs for its solution the help of a group 
of 8ubje<;ts intimately related. Take for instance agri- 
culture. It must be studied not only in connection 
with biology, physics and chemistry hub with reference 
to economics and politics. In oiur schools and universities 
subjects dealing with physical sciences are usually cut off 
from economics and politics. A knowledge of the 
physical sciences may produce a good agriculturist but 
unless he is conversant with the market and the periodi- 
cal fluctuations of prices, unless he knows some rudimen- 
tary economics and politics, he may find the binnper 
crop he has raised by his scientific knowledge remaining 
unsold in his granary. What the present-day education 
. however does, is to give the agriculturist a knowledge of 
th'^ physical sciences and leave him to acquire the« 
ne^^ary economic and commercial knowledge, as best 
he may, by blunder and trial and personal experience 
dearly faou^t.*' ’ 

The best method of e^ucatio% the one that would 
be tm« to life, wordd' therefore he to study groups of 
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subjects that are inter-related, in connection with each 
other as they present themselves in concrete problems 
of life. At a later stage different subjects and fields of 
knowledge may, if necessary, be separated for further 
specialised study. But this should be only for parti- 
cularly gifted students and not for the ordinary. Today 
subjects are not correlated among themselves. Such of 
them as have no possible connection in life are artificMly 
combined in the curriculum. Educational work is^I^cr 
concretely integrated or co-ordinated. Our professors 
and teachers work in isolation and in complete ignorance 
of what their colleagues in the same institution or othes 
institutions are doing. Thus the real complexity of 
problems is artificially simplified, to the detriment of the 
pupil and the teacher. Education is cut off from life 
and its concerns and becomes verbal, formal and,artificial. 
Education that is woven round a craft avoids this 
artificial separatfon and isolaaon of subjects. The work 
of diflferent teachers and of educational institutions 
becomes related, integrated and unified. The institution, 
teachers and the taught become partners in o^e co-opera- 
tive enterprise. This not only makes for the advance- 
ment of knowledge but yields concrete practical results 
in its process. Such education becomes a real prepara- 
tion for life and its problems. 



TYRANNY OF WORDS 

Education that is concrete and centres round a craft 
has yet another great advantage over verbal and theoreti- 
cal knowledge. It saves the pupil from what may be called 
the tyranny of words. Every word that the worker uses 
stard^ for something concrete and real. It has its 
counter-part in the external world. Every word that 
lacks a particular and definite reference, the worker looks 
upon with legitimate suspicion, He knows that words 
ace mere symbols. They do not exist in their own right. 
^s»long as they signify things, relations and processes, 
they have meaning and value. When the things and 
relations that words represent do not exist in the external 
world or fetist in an indefinite and ill-defined condition, 
he knows what value to attach to knowledge derived 
from the use and study of such words. From his hand- 
I ling of real objects and knowing their relation he learns 
the origin of words and how they came to acquire mean- 
ing and what useful purpose they serve. He also knows 
^heir limitation. 

Misunderstanding about the symbolic character of 
words, their rnkuse and~mishandling have produced 
interminable squabbles and controversies in the world. 
iSuch controversies could'eaiily be terminated by reference 
ko facts, But theoretical and abstract knowledge bas the 
‘tendency so to cloud the human mind that men and 
wocian are ever ready to fly at each other's throats in 
defence of mere words. Nothing has produced more war 
and bloodshed than the Idose. and .uncritical use of 
•languaget capdfeially of general and abstract terms. Even 
scientists axe not freeftoSa the entanglement created by 
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words. Very often the instrument ^ language that they| 
use becomes their master. Science ^ould stand for care- 
fully verified knowledge. But frequently generalisations 
that serve as hypothesis are taken as demonstrated facts 
and applied to every-day practical affairs of the world. 
For instance, materialism is but a theory. It is not a 
scientifically verified fact. It is only a hypothesis in 
science. One wonders if it ever can be verified a 
scientific proposition on which honest and sane'lmnds 
will agree. Yet many philosophers, economists and 
practical reformers and politicians would use this hypo- 
thesis as if it were a scientifically demonstrated fact, and 
base upon it their practical programmes. A generayor- 
back it was mechanical materialism that was conclusive. 
Today it is dialectical materiahsm. Both are unproved 
hypotheses for facilitating the work of the scientists, 
but they have been taken to be scientifically verified 
truths. 

About this tyranny af words P estalozzi says, “ When 
men rush into the labyrinth of words, formulas and 
opinions without having a progressive knowledge of the 
realities of life their minds must develop on this one 
basis of words and can have no other sense of strength.'^ 
In another place he says, " In Europe the culture of the 
people has become vain babbling as fatal to faith as to 
true knowledge; an instructibnr of mere words which 
contain a little dreaming and show which cannot give us. 
•the calm wisdom of faith and love hut on the contrary 
lead to unbelief and superstition, to selfishness^nd 
hardness. It is indisputable that the mania for words 
and boohs which has absorb&d everything in our popular 
instruction has been carried so far that we caiinof 
possibly remain long as we a&. ^ Everything* convinces ^ 
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me that the only m^ns of preserving us from remaining 
at a civil, moral, and religious dead level is to abandon 
the superficiality, the piecemeal, and infatuation of our 
popular instruction and to recognise intuition as the true 
fo untain of knowledge.” Add to this the heaps of uselessi 
jdull and uninteresting textbooks imposed upon the pupil, 
not because of their intrinsic worth but because of their 
economic value to the authors who are sought to be 
patr^sed, and you have a complete and faithful picture 
of educational conditions in India today. 

General and abstract terms have no fixed or definite 
connotation. They do not specify anything that is 
TpSirticuIar and tangible in the world of reality. Physical 
sciences deal with facts about which there can be 
little disagreement between intellectually honest and 
sane people. Social sciences, like economics and politics, 
dealing with general and abstract terms whose connota- 
tion is at least vague, produce a body of knowledge about 
which the most intellectually, honest and sane people 
can and verij often do disagree, j There must therefore be 
some difference between scientific terms that have a 
definite, fixed and not easily changeable content, and 
such general and abstract terms -as have no such content 
or at best a doubtful one. ) To call the two kinds of 
knowledge, one derived from physical facts and the other 
from abstractions, as scientific knowledge is to fall into 
the logical fallacy of four terms. 

Again general terms ate formed by abstracting from 
facts raid reality some of their significant characteristics. 
Vet after this abstraction they ate freely used to prove real 
and momontous propodtioiiSi in life. Few understand 
'that terms jUk*e eapitialisaj fascism, communism, Gandhi- 
^ sm or attr *ism* ate Ijigfi abstractions. - The meajdng 
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given to them will accord with no^xed and definite 
reality corresponding to these terms, but will accord 
with one’s predilections and passions with one’s 
political, social and economic label. How many in the 
world today would manage to remain cool at the mention 
of such words? The same word will excite contrary 
passions in different minds. To a fascist, communisna is 
all that is diabolical, dark and evil in this worM.^It 
personifies the Fallen Angel. To the Marxist, however, 
it represents all that is good and beautiful, all that 
is worth living and dying for; nay, all for which it is 
worth murdering fellow human beings and even old 
friends and comrades ! 

Take another instance. The word Gandhism 
will raise before some, concrete images of reaction, 
exploitation, mysticism, superstition and all that is 
retrograde in thtf India of today. To others it will bring 
the vision of Ram Rajya, whatever that may be. At a 
meeting in Patna for the organisation of earthquake relief 
Gandhiji offered to the Government, ‘respectfial coopera- 
tion’. Straightway in some scientific and ultra-critical 
minds the phrase used raised images of cringing flattery, 
support to foreign exploitation and imperialistic prestige. 
It did not matter that the person using the words was a 
determined opponent of the Government and used them 
not out of his weakness but ouf of his conscious strength- 
It was well known that if the Government refused , 
‘bo-operation, he would go his way. The critics made no 
allowance for this or for the occasion on which the wOids 
were used; it was one in which millions of people, rich 
and poor, high and low, were involved in a heart-rending 
tragedy, such, that it obliterated all* differences for the ' 
the time being. No allowance» was made 'even for 
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politeness of expr^sion peculiar to a man of Gandhiii’s 
age and training. The words used could have one and only- 
one meaning, namely, that given by the critics. 

Take yet another example, Basic Education would 
exploit child labour. Straightway visions of half -starved, 
half-naked children rise before the eye and our friends 
take up cudgels against it. They will not wait to hear 
wfe^is meant by the term ‘ child labour ’. Nor will 
they investigate when and under what conditions labour 
becomes painful and leads to exploitation. It is not 
necessary for the critics to prove by reference to child 
physiology and psychology that the work assigned to 
>*2" ehild is too exhausting for him. It is again not neces- 
sary to prove that the kind of work and hours of work 
prescribed in the scheme of Basic Education are such as 
would hamper his growth and dull his faculties. It 
would even be useless to point out tip the critics that 
to eliminate labour from child education and child life 
would be to cripple the growing faculties of the child. 
Scientific SRirit by which everybody swears today is not 
necessary for the investigation of these definite and 
particular propositions. ;Somc of us seem to think that 
investigation was finished long ago and general terms 
Ifice child labour and exploitation are the result of such 
investigation, and may therefore be used to demolish a 
useful and necessary refoMn. ' 

„ Terms such as equality, civil liberty, free speech, 
right of labour to strike etc. etc. are all some of the terms^ 
an3 -phrases that give rise to endless controversies. It 
would be a happy world indeed if the theoretical quarrels 
of the iearUed ware coufineff to themselves and did not 
‘ descend to street and the market place. So descend- 
^ ing tW hkVe in the past^ produced witch-burnings and 
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autos-da-fS. In the present age they produce wars, 
national and international, class hatffed and class con- 
Bicts, periodical purgings and concentration camps. 

Dogmatism and fanaticism are not the monopoly of 
the dark and the religious ages. They have a habit of 
attaching themselves to different epochs and different 
human minds, beliefs and activities. In the past fana- 
ticism was perhaps confined to the religious and to id le 
ptiast; today economics, politics and even scieritS^re 
invaded by this demon of discord. A change in the 
system of education will make for a rigorous discipline in 
the use of words, especially of general and abstract terms? 
A partial cure to the influence of slogans and catc^ 
phrases and cries will be afforded by education that is 
concrete and that uses the laboratory method and 
rigorously examines and checks by practical experiment 
and result, every step that is taken in the acquisition of 
knowledge. PaiSicular words and phrases may not then 
act upon large sections of humanity as the red rag to the 
bull. This world to that extent will be a healthier and 
happier place to live in. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL ASPECT OF 
THE SCHEME 

In Europe the question of method in education was 
closely related to the changes in society that marked -the 
advent of modern times. It can be directly traced to 
the new economic and political ideas that followed the 
two movements of Reformation ^ and •Renaissance, 
Simultaneously with the religicws, political and economic 
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movements, there was an aavance in the study of natural 
sciences. The epltihasis of natural science is on the 
individual. Social sciences, like economics and politics 
stress the welfare of society. Both value education from 
the practical and utilitarian point of view. The spread 
of scientific, technical and commercial institutions is 
directly the result of the modern scientific and sociologi- 
cal spirit. It has come to be progressively recognised 
th^^s^e purpose of education is to fit the individual to 
take his rightful place in the ecomonic, social and 
political life of the community. It is no more a prepara- 
tion for the spiritual life, for the life hereafter. It is 
^ther that the individual be trained to become an 
enlightened and useful citizen. 

This tendency in education was further emphasised 
^ by the rise of modem democracies. A popular govern- 
ment must educate its masters. The idea originated in 
England. In America, Jefferson enunciated it when he 
wrote, '• It is an axiom in my mind that our liberty can 
never be safe but in the hands of the people themselves, 
and that fbo of the people with a certain degree of 
instruction. This is the business of the State to effect 

I and on a general plan.” Democracy needs for its smooth 
working a minimutn of general universal education. On 
the other hand, progre^ive industrialisation and mecha- 
nisation need intelligent workers and labourers. There- 
fore for its own needs mS for public requirements the 
■ State must educate its citizens. 

Education from the earliest times has been coheeiveef 
of in terms of character. Modern times lay greater 
etopharis upon the ^jc rather than the religious chaxac- 
tfti. This has change the complexion and colouy of 
citiaen morality. From being haded upon religion. 
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revealed or natural, it has come to be based upon scienti- 
fic and sociological ideas of co-operiflsion and mutual aid 
for a common purpose. Education, therefore, in modern I 
times is conceived of in terms of citizenship. It equips | 
the individual for the service of society in which he too 
is included. From this has developed also the idea ol 
the education of the defective and the criminal. With- 
out proper education the former is likely to be a burden 
on society: the latter, if not .reclaimed, would be a,Sft^ger 
to society. 

There is yet another idea in modern sociology which 
education must fulfil. The individual is the epitome ef 
the face. The culture and advance of the race ficr?— 
their highest expression in him. He reflects in himself, 

‘ the social mind ’. He is the inheritor of the past. 
He has to leave this inheritance not only intact* but also 
increased and enhanced by his own individual contribu- 
tion for those ^o follow him. 

All these different trends in the scientific, social, 
economic, political and cultural fields, have,, their influ- 
ence on modern educational thought. If education is to 
fulfil these new aspirations and demands, an appropriate 
method must be found for it. This method is to be 
psychological, scientific and practical. It must concern 
itself not only with theoretical knowledge and instruction 
but with work, activity and, estperiment. The earlier 
theoreticians and reformers such as Rousseau, Pestallozzi, 

^ Herbert, and Froebel, as we have seen, approached the 
question of method from the practical sociological ^v^w- 
point. Mote than educationists they were reformers, 
and philanthropists. They* therefore tried to solve the 
question of methodology as practical social reformers. 
Others following them have dene likewise. 
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If education then is to fit the future citizen to fill his 
role m society, he noPfet cultivate in school the character 
appropriate to a social being. He must be trained for his 
future life. He must not only learn political and civic 
virtues theoretically but he must practise them, even 
while he is at school. If he is to be a member of a 
democratic state he must learn, in however small a degree, 
the art of self-discipline and self-government. He must 
be ^i«ftght up in habits of co-operation, obedience-to self- 
imposed laws and discipline appropriate to a free citizen 
who in himself is both the ruler and the subject. He must 
cultivate breadth of vision, toleration and good neigh- 
Murliness. While asserting his own legitimate rights 
he hiust be prepared to discharge faithfully the obliga- 
tions imposed on him by the fact of his enjoying the 
blessings of a progressive and civilised society. 

In all Western countries effort is made to develop 
this side of the pupil’s character. In tfce school there 
is some kind of community life and a measure of self- 
government. In America this idea is carried further 
than in Etftope. Forster in his work ‘ Political Ethics 
and Political Pedagogy’ gives his vieW on sclf-govetn- 
ment thus : ‘ nothing arouses youths to political 
consciousness and political collaboration in a constitutional 
state more than the early formation of the habits of 
learning responsibilities which call for trust, implicit 
obedience to representatives whom they have elected itt 
•independent effort at introducing into life conditions 
wh]fh they themselves have established." 

if self4isctpUne and self-government in educational 
institutbns are not to degenerate into mere forms and if 
.we are toheaeved witnessing the farce of legisla- 
tive assemblies and pmllmnents, caricatured inschOdls 
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and colleges, there must be some real problems which 
the pupils have to solve. There mu^ be some kind of 
genuine organised society in the school itself. If mutual 
help and co-operation arc not to be emptied of all their 
content, the society in school must be engaged in some 
fruitful creative activity. This is best supplied by the 
organisation of an art or a craft in the school. The value 
of creative labour as a principle of self-government can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Here self-government is r^:atiiicr 
imposed upon the pupils from above nor mimicked by 
them but grows out of their daily needs and require- 
ments. No art or craft can be successfully practised 
without a previously settled plan and purpose for whicb- 
the members of the school have to organise and discipline 
themselves. The teachers and the pupils have to co- 
operate in order to bring about the desired results. The 
labour and the craft principle therefore supplies the 
greatest impetus to democratic self-government in 
schools. It also provides opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of political and civic virtues under the expert leader- 
ship of the teacher. ‘ • 

Apart from purely political and civic virtues the 
labour school encourages the cultivation of moral virtues. 
The morality of to-day may npt be based on religious 
dogmas, specially those of a revealed religion. It should 
be based on the enlightened •experience of the race in 
many i^clds of activity. When such a morality is given 
,an external form and is institutionalised, the institutions 
cteated should be in accord the results of scLace 
and the economic, social and political ideas and ideals 
prevalent in modern times. • Current morality cannot be 
cut o£f from the sum total of life fis it is lived in the- 
pomples; world of to-day. It m,«st also periodically change 
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with the advance o^knowledgc. The basic principles, for 
instance, of truth, justice and non-violence must remain 
the same for they are at the root of the social order. 
Without them no organised life is possible. But these 
principles have ever to be introduced in changing forms 
and institutions. To-day we may not rtiould our morals 
and embody them in institutions of a bygone age, historic 
and mchistoric. We may also not buttress this kind of 
morality by the idea of the fatherhood of God and his real 
or supposed commandments. We can only build morality 
on the actual fact of the brotherhood of man and his 
tonaequent equality and liberty. The general rule for 
'’Average man and woman today will not be ‘the will of 
my father in Heaven’ but the golden rule of ‘do unto 
others as you would be done by’. 

This'new morality cannot be built on the basis of the 
hierarchy of classes or castes. It cannoj^ be built on the 
supposition of a leisured and cultured class apart from 
the toiling millions. It must be based upon co-operative 
human labour. This must exclude the hankering after 
special privileges acquired as a result of birth or even of 
religious sanctity. We have already mentioned that the 
principle of co-operative labour cannot fail to evolve 
ideas of truth, love, justice, peace and discipline. No 
co-operative enterprise can work without these virtues 
ymnng the co-opcrating t^nits. Without love and non- 
. violence the enterprise will lack cohesive organisation, 
prOTet and purpose&l co-operation. Many other praCtK 
caf^dividual virtues must result fcom work carried out 
with a purpose and that of public corporate good, The 
resultant group cohesion and patriotism will not be based 
upon exploitation and earth hunger. They^l take the 
form of the solidarity of v^kers in all fields of 
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■activity of a complex society. A sop^ety of workeis will 
not be interested in the exploitation'of each other. All 
fhis will lead to an enlightened rational morality free 
from the superstition of rigid custom and religious dogma. 

It is therefore in the fitness of things that while 
emphasising moral naming which should be imparted 
through work and the personal life of the teacher, 
Gandhiji’s scheme makes no provision for the teacthig of 
particular religions. It is not anti-religious or Godless as 
in Russia, but it allows the utmost freedom to the pupils 
and their guardians in matters religious. The parents 
are free to provide any denominational education th<i«i_ 
choose for their wards. The state which belongs to no 
particular denomination but to all, very wisely leaves 
this delicate and highly complex and pre-eminently 
liubjective activity to the free choice of the individual. 
The result of thij. will be the spiritual emancipation of the 
individual. It will give an immediate accession of 
strength to ideas of mutual good-will and toleration. 
Fanaticism will he at a discount. Religion"wlll be the 
private concern of the individual. He will be free to 
decide his relation with his Maker, if he believes in 
one, or between him and his inner, deeper and 
ptofoundcr instincts. 



THE PRINrCIPLE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Wc have in a previous section, mentioned the two- 
underlying principles of Gandhiji’s new scheme of 
education. We have so far been discussing the one, 
th^ Basic Education should centre round a craft. Wc 
|shau'’«iK)w discuss the second basic principle of the 
Isyetcm; namely, that the craft chosen should be so learnt 
ehat its produce may have economic value sufficient to- 
^fray the tuition expense of the pupil. 

Both these principles were opposed in the beginning, 
by the learned. They were on the one hand convinced, 
that it was impossible to weave all- literary and abstract 
knowledge imparted in schools, round a handicraft and 
on the other hand, they thought it was not possible for 
a handicraft to he sufficiently remunerative to provide 
for the recurring cost of tuition. If somehow the lattert 
was made possible, it would result in the neglecf ofi 
intcllcctuaT work and in the sweating of child labour.l 
As time went on, however, it dawned upon the educa-' 
tionists that the first was a well recognised principle of 
education and it was in consonance with the most 
modern principles of educational psychology and science. 
But the second, the principle of economic self-sufficiency,, 
they thought and think as unpractical, nay harmful. A 
' great deal of doubt about self-sufficiency was raised, by 
Slw l^tSttdra Dev, the mover of the resolution on Basic? 
Education, both in the Subjects Committee of the 
CongreiK and in the Open Session, at Haripura. He spoke 
tqnxeservedly in. favour of the first principle and was- 
cautious and even sceptic about the secrond. The 
advocates of CandHji's senemes also seem to- have heem 
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rrather apologetic, in deference to tfec criticism offered. 
They have modified their statement and declared that 
ithe craft must not necessarily pay the entire tuition 
•expenses but effort.s must be made to see that the work 
[done lias some economic value. This, of course, is 
necessary if the work is to be carefully and scientifically 
done. It will ensure the efficiency of the pupil and the 
teacher, Gandhiji also seems to have no objecj^icti to 
.the modification of the principle of economic value ,of 
.the work turned out. He thinks that if the principle 
of making work done in the class economically paying 
is recognised, the rest would depend upon the teach^ 
and the management. 

This is good so far as it goes. But there ate likely 
dangers in the position, which if not guarded against, 
will make Gandhiji’s scheme as unworkable as similarly 
conceived scheihes in the past. The danger of this in 
India is real. Recently every educational conference, 
■central or provincial, has recognised and recommended 
the principle of imparting education through craft work. 
But if there is any divorce between this and the principle 
of economic self-sufficiency, the scheme is bound to fail. 
If proper attention is not paid to the economic value of 
the goods produced by the children, in course of time 
the value question will altogether disappear. With its, 
disappearance it will be an ea^ step to have unrerau- 
ncrative craft work perforifitfd indifferently. The work' 
•will be done without the necessary scientific .and 
meticulous care. This will not only affect the quality of 
the work but also the quality of the education based 
upon it. Moreover, as we have already, said, it will 
add very greatly to the cost „o£ education. Ultimately 
the nation will not be prepare(btq bear this hpgc cost- 
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■Slowly the handicraft will be abandoned even as it has 
been in many experimental institutions in Europe and 
America, The principle has been recognised but its cost 
has been prohibitive. Therefore it is considered 
unpractical. 

Also if the work done has no economic value it is 
cutoff from reality and the facts of life. 'Work done 
becomes only a means and as means it is likely to fail, 
Gandhiji’s scheme is one whole. If one part is emphasis-^ 
cd to the neglect of the otljer, the whole scheme which ] 
is an. organic one, will sooner or later collapse. For,| 
■Candhiji, craft work is not merely a means of literary 
education; it is also an end in itself. Unless craft work 
is treated as an end in itself it will lose progressively 
its economic value, efficiency and significance. 

•Literary education is also not merely an end in itself. 
It is a means for the proper performance of the craft 
work. Without it craft work will become mechanical. 
It will be* performed in the traditional way, that is. 
loosely and unscientifically. Loose and unscientific craft 
work as an educatioiml method has little value.- On the 
other hand, intellectual education that centres upon a 
craft enhances the value and efficiency of the craft. Both, 
act and reacton one another. Both are alternatively 
means and ends. They Mutually sustain and strengthen. 

• each othef . Any over-emphasis of one to the neglect of 
tlm other, will adversely affect both. 

It was reported sometimeback that a high educational 
authority, while performind the opening ceremony of a 
Teachers' Training Schools fotJBasic Education, said that 
he was uq^oujeh OTntSBrnea if the work done had no 
•economic Valucy./ But perhaps he was not thinking of 
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Gandhijii’s scheme of Basic Education. He had some scheme 
'of his own in which Gandhiji’s main principles were 
loosely accepted. Any way, those who are indifferent to 
the economic value of work turned out will soon find that 
such craft work as a method of education becomes 
unpractical. Situated as we are, and considering our 
political and financial handicaps and the necessity of 
universal education, Gandhiji’s scheme wo'rkcd 4?^ iSs 
spirit and not merely in form, is the only one which ha^ 
any chance of accomplishing the end m view, namely 
universal education. There is no other practioai way 
before the nation to-day, ^ 

But we are asked by our socialist friends if this will not 
lead to the exploitation of child labour. This objection, 
we must repeat, is a concrete example of the tyranny 
of words. Child labour is condemned straightway 
without going ince any further details about it. It will 
not be out of place therefore to quote the communist 
. prophet and the communist scripture on the point. 
These cannot fail to carry conviction and decide the issue. 
Here is what Marx says: 

‘Tt is necessary to indicate the age below which 
children should not be permitted to labour. A gener- 
al prohibition of child labour is inconsistent with 
the existence of large indu^jtry and therefore can be 
nothing more than a good intention. And even if 
the Introduction of such a prohibition were possible, 
it would be a reactionary measure. By strict4y 
regulating the worker’s time in accordance withThis 
age and taking other precautionary me^ures for the 
purpose of protecting children, ^^jh^featly union of 
productive work with teacting « a mighty instru- 
ment for the transformation of the present Society,'” 
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The question iftowevcr is raised if the work turned 
■out by the boys will really pay as much as it is 
expected to pay ; that is, the allowance of the teacher. 
In this we can only rely upon the experience of those 
who have worked in the field of some handicraft and 
•carefully calculated the earnings of children between 
the ages of 7 and 14. At Wardha experiments have 
b3fen<arricd out by Shri Vinoba Bhave at the Nalwadi 
4k.shram. They go to prove that two hours’ daily work 
.at the Charkha will give an average pupil an income 
between Re. 1/- to Rs. 1/8/- per month. The calculation 
J^as been made on the basis of a minimum wage of annas 
3 tor an eight hour working day. Three annas per day is 
the minium wage paid by the spinners’ association these 
•days. 

The*figures worked out for the last few months at 
the Basic School attached to the C. P. Tlpachers’ Training 
•College at Wardha, indicate that the above is a fair 
•estimate. After 3 months’ practice at the takli or 
rather in «the first three months of the experiment, 
pupils turned out work of the value of about annas ten 
pet month, each. This was after making due allowance 
for wastage. If three months’ practice at takli gave this 
result, it is not exttavagent to expect, after better prac- 
tice, a wage ranging between a rupee and a rupee and a 
half per month per* iftipil, specially if the takli is 
replaced by the charkha. Card-boatd work yields 
higher figures. The students at Wardha could earn hy 
it even in the first three months or so Re. 1/- to Rs. 1/4/-. 

Now the average pay of a village teacher in India is 
not mote shan Rs. 10 to 12 per month. This in all ' 
■eonscimxco is very meaftce for those who are educating 
the, nation’^s chUdxen*. A better pay will have to be 
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given. Immediate iitcrease in tj^e village teachers’ 
emoluments should raise his monthly allowance to 
Rs. 20/- at least. A class of 20 to 25 boys working at the 
charkha for not more than a couple of hours per day, 
can easily earn this amount, during the month. In other 
jhandicraffcs, such as card-board and carpentry, more than 
this can be earned without diflSculty. These arc the 
.economics of the scheme. But after all, the ecoiv=mic 
<luestioa is one of the facts, not of theory. The results 
can be observed by anybody interested in factual calcula- 
tions at Wardha. The teachers there keep a very strict 
and accurate diary of each pupil’s work. 


But we arc told the nation may not want to stick to 
village industry and might want to industrialise. What 
then ! Supposing the nation abandons village industry 
in favour of centralised industry, yet the latter cannot 
be inttoduced^in schools for purposes of education. In 
Russia pupils below 18 are not sent to big factories* 
Polytechnisation in education is carried on by means of 
handicrafts and decentralised school workshops. “ The 
factory supplies the school with material, scrap or other, 
and tools for the workshop. Usually it equips the 
workshop and sometimes provides the instructor. In 
Kharkov the factory to which it ( the school ) was 
attached had detailed a highly qualified engineer, who 
was a teacher, to supervise the polytechnical work, to 
see that it was carried on as education and not as training 
for a trade. He spends several hours daily at the.school. 
The workshops in this schqol were extraordinari]y''weU 
equipped.” This is what is happening in the workman’s 
heaven where the natioit stands for big centralised 
industry. , *' 


In India a fortunate or unfiartunate combination of 
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unique and special circumstances has not presented us 
with a clean slate on which to write any characters we 
choose. We have to follow the course of historical 
progress in our land. Wc cannot at our will and com- 
mand create over-night a new order of society. Even 
if the nation decides to industrialise and mechanise, 
it will find that this requires several decades. In the 
mesjitimc it will be immensely advantageous to arrest the 
decay St existing handicrafts and if possible to add tO’ 
thSm. Even in industrialised countries like Japan there 
is plenty of scope . for handicrafts and village industry. 
V/ith the advent of electricity some of the highly 
s«S!lt!ralised industries can be decentralised. Ultimately 
if the nation ever decides to centralise industry 
completely, it will find that it has more skilled and 
efficient labour than it would have if there were no 
handicrafts. \ A craftsman is always a better mechanic 
than a mere unskilled labourer. But as vve have already 
pointed out, even when the nation has completely 
industrialised itself, for educational purposes it will have 
to establish school workshops where handicrafts are 
carefully learnt for the sake of general education.. ' So 
whatever view we take, Gandhiji’s scheme will be useful 
to the nation, 

'iBut what will happen to this huge proiluciion turned 
out from thousands of sftbSols ? The very persons who 
reise this question also tell us that the economic 
condition of this country can never improve unless 
prtHfii<Stion of all sorts is greatly increased. India is suffer- 
ing ftom under-production, ^ in both agriculture and 
dndpstiy. It is not able to produce goods to satisfy the 
present elective demand ctf the nation when it is half* 
starved, half-clothed,^ jan5 defectively supplied 'with 
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material goods. Why then should^the critics be afraid 
of this new source of production ? All ways and means 
towards the desired aim of increased production should be 
welcomed, as long as there is no glut and overproduction. 
Our opponents cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
complain of under-production and yet decry a scheme of 
increased production simply because the machine that 
produces goods is the highly complex human machin* or 
the primitive one that can be worked with the hShd and 
not one imported from abroad. After all what is®of 
the essence is increased production and not the sort 
of machine used. 

But still we are reminded of the dislocation that will 
result from this new production being thrown on the 
market. Will it not disturb industry ? Will it not 
compete with private enterprise ? Let us see i? this need 
necessarily haj^pen. India needs increased production. 
If this has any meaning, it only means that India is today 
purchasing huge quantites of food and other raw and 
manufactured articles from abroad. If ^t is so, all 
increased production within out borders, should go to- 
replace foreign imported goods. There need not be, for 
a long time to come, any competition with indigenous 
enterprise and industry. Whftever plan the nation 
adapts for increasing production, some sort of economic 
planning will be necessary sb that the new production 
may not lie on the nation’s hands. Whatever the means 
* employed, we shall have to adopt suitable measures to 
see that the new production does not conflict witlTthc 
other native production but drives away from our market 
foreign goods, "l ^erefore, GandMji insi sts th at the 
produce of the sShooU^ the 

governmefitr ~TEe~^6vernmeni!i will have to use the 
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-.vcdlth produced foj^its various and varied requirements. 
Marketing facilities will have to be provided for whatever 
remains unused. No wise government will provide these 
facilities, at the expense of the already existing indige- 
nous enterprise. It will first tackle foreign imports. If a 
government is not very foolish, this little planning should 
immediately suggest itself. I believe, in order to finance 
thejr plan of universal education, the provincial 
goverihhents combined even the Congress governments 
al6ne, can bring sufficient pressure today on the central 
government to ensure proper safeguards against the 
importation of unwanted articles. If need be to support 
’<=9ficih schemes of national good, constitutional deadlocks 
can be created. These will have the support of the 
people and in the end the central government will have 
no choice,but to yield. 

Gandhijihas declared that if complete prohibition 
results in loss of revenue to such an extent that provin- 
cial governments are unable to balance their budgets, 
a united demand must be made on the central govern- 
ment and if this demand is not accepted, deadlocks may 
justifiably be created for such a noble cause;^ If such 
a pressure can be put in the matter of prohibition, 
it can also be put in thq|interest of a scheme of universal 
-education, which is as important as prohibition. Any- 
way if Gandhiji’s schema if theoretically sound, it is upto 
i he provincial governments to put forth efforts to make 
it practically workable. Of course, there will always' 
be some gap between what m theoretically and practi- 
cally posailfie. But this caimpt be helped in this imper- 
fect woiSdb , The scheme is after all worth trying. 
Ketiweaad wdiyidnels ain leam only by trial and if it 
anp^ b% by ladtrue, ..Hdw many schemes has not 
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Bolshevik Russia tried and accepte<^ or rejected in the 
last two decades ? Why should we not try a scheme 
that opens out such bright possibilities, industrial, 
economic and educational ? 


MAIN PRINCIPLES OF BASIC EDUCATION 

o 

In an earlier section we have given briefly the 
opinions of some of the philosophers and reformers ip 
education since Rousseau, who have advocated actiiyt;’^ 
and craft work as a necessary part of education. They 
have advocated these principles mainly from the socio- 
logical and pedagogical viewpoints. Very^ few of 
them have as clearly perceived the potentialities of craft 
work in the way»in which Gandhiji has envisaged them. 
The latter’s enunciation of the craft principle is bold 
and clear and goes further than what was contemplated 
by those who preceded him. It is therefore necessary 
at this stage to understand the full implications of his 
new scheme. A brief statement of the steps he proposes 
will help to clarify the position and bring it out in relief 
against what others have advocated and attempted. 
That Gandhiji has not been influenced by any of the 
reformers or movements in fidneation in Europe and 
America in modern times need not be stressed here. 
•He has initiated reforms in so many directions and has 
advocated such novel and revolutionary methods for his 
reforms that it will not take away from his greatness 
and genius if we do not insi^ upon his originality^ in this 
particular field. Briefly stated then, "the various points 
of his educational reform are .. 
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'^‘1, Education yp to a particular minimum standard 
should be universal for all citizens, male and female. It 
may not be compulsory to begin with, but as facilities 
arc available it is to be compulsory. This universal 
minimum education he calls Basic Education. As the 
present system is of foreign importation and anti- 
national, his is national. Therefore it is called Basic 
NaWonal Education. 

2. The course of this education is to run for seven 
years, beginning from the age of seven. 

* 3. Basic National Education does not concern itself, 

for’ the present, with the pre-school stage or the 
post-basic stage. 

4. Basic National Education must be imparted 
through the mother-tongue. 

5. In its method it must be wove* round some art 
or handicraft. All intellectual instruction must be 
imparted tlumugh the instrumentality of the craft chosen, 

6. The craft chosen must be learnt systematically 
and scientifically with a view to eflaciency and practical 
results. It must not be learnt merely as a means either 
for intellectual work or for economic self-sufficiency. It 
must be both a means and an end. 

7. The pj^uct of the craft must be cconomi- 
' cally :^yi.ng. 

St-' §. Efforts should be made to sec that the money' 
value of the wort done covers the pax.of the-teacher. /' 

9, The jBtate should provide the rest of the expenses, 
.of solmol«bu^u|ls»*futniture, boots, maps and the whole 
. of the «q;»f9*irittus inciu4jng*tools, etc. for the craft taught. 
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10. The State should undertake fo utilise the produce 
of the craft by which it may meet itS own requirements 
<or those of thelocal bodies where the school is establi- 
shed. For any e.’cccss of goods produced, the State 
should provide maiketing facilities. 

These arc in brief the main principles of the new 
'.chemc. Many opponents of the scheme have taken these 
points sepal ately and criticised them, without frying 
to understand the full implications of the whole gt 
rhe reform. 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 

• 

We have said and hope we have proved that the new 
method of Gandhiji is simple, natural, scientific and 
psychological. But none the less there are great difficul- 
ties in its introduction, which, if not surmoupjed are sure 
to bring about the failure of the experiment. The 
greatest difficulty is to find and train the necessary 
teachers for the scheme. Most of those who arc already 
in the profession are incapable of initiating and working 
out new ideas. Gandhiji’s method however requires 
careful and constant attention, vigilance and missionary 
zeal. The teacher has to labour here more than the 
pupils. He has to be not only careful but active and alert. 
He has to be particular about every detail. He must ^c*p 
a strict diary of whatever is done in the class room. He 
has to keep a careful record work turned out by each 
pupil every day. , 

f 

Even then what a clever tdacber does, may come to 
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be the norm. It mgy be systematised and recorded not 
for the stimulatioif of thought and invention but as a 
pattern to be carefully copied. As a matter of fact all 
learning and teaching in the i«ist became formal, rigid and 
confined to words, because teachers failed to be careful and 
vigilant. They followed what was chalked out for them 
by the gifted among their ranks. They failed to use their 
initiative. Thus they brought about the degeneration 
of knCVledge into scholasticism. If Gandhiji’s scheme is 
to succeed, each teacher and each class will have to find 
out, after a careful and patient study of all attendant .. 
^circumstances, the way that will he most appropriate for 
them. In the past, even in pioneer schools which broke 
new ground and opened up fresh fields, in course of time 
work became stereotyped and consequently lost its fresh- 
ness, vigour and dynamism. The teacher therefore has 
always to be on his guard and see that even where he 
cteates forms and systems, these give enly guidance and 
direction, without destroying originality. We are living, 
not in static hut in dynamic times. Everything is in a 
flux today, more than ever before. The teacher has 
therefore to be progressive and moving. He may not i 
rest on his oars. Every teacher has got to he an inventor' 
and initjator. If one process brings static conditions, 
he has to vary the process. He has to find out for 
himself a new way of approach. No particular approach, 
can he best for all times and under all circumstances. 
Books for the teacher as well as for the pupil can be hut 
stiirtulants. They must never impose their rigid authorUy 
on the tcadicr or the taught. 

Thus will ktiowledge remain fresh and be stimulated, 
by the employnumt of esnr- laew foems and methods. ' 

it gduleea £:om.Jthe. ^o^sahiglment of m^e 
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words. If the above difficulties arc successfully guarded 
against, both teaching and learningawill be joyous, easy 
and fruitful. 


BASIC EDUCATION-ITS PLACE W 
GANDHIJI’S PHILOSOPHY 

CO SCHOOL, INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 

Education concerns itself with the training and 
development of the individual. But the human indi- 
vidual attains his individuality only in a group, in some , 
sort of society. He does not develop in a » vacuum. 
There can be no human growth without the social back- * 
ground. If an ’Individual renounces the world and 
becomes a recluse or an anchorite, this too is against the 
background of some kind of social order.’ His very 
retirement, if it is of any high order, is for a social 
purpose. Mere renunciation and retirement, devoid of 
any ulterior social purpose, unless it is temporary and 
for training, is an act of egoistic selfishness, however 
sanctified by religion. It is a mild kind of exploitation 
of society. Society makes ev^ti the anchorite’s life in 
the jungle possible. Without it "he will not have the 
necessary physical, mental and moral sustenance. Every 
genuine renunciation, therefore, in addition to the aun 
of perfection and self-realisation, keeps before itself the 
ideal of social service by example and precept. It is both 
for the individual and fiar society. Such was the renun- 
ciation of the great teachers likg Budha, Christ and iSlam- 
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Krishna. It was a kind of discipline for perfecting 
themselves, so thal* they might mould society the more 
effectively. 

The fact is that society and the individual can be 
separated only in theory. In actual life both go together 
and are inter-related. This inter-relation can only be 
Ignored at the peril of the individual and the society. 
Any over-emphasis of the one will be at the expense of 
the dCfaer. Such over-emphasis destroys the balance 
which a true and lasting civilisation needs. Most of the 
trouble of the world has been due to the loss of this 
Jbalance. Sometimes the individual with his anarchic 
tendencies produces confusion in society. At other 
times society so crushes the individual that his initiative 
and personality are lost and he becomes a mere auto- 
maton. .Humanity has been oscillating between the 
thesis of the individual and the anti-thesis of society. 
The proper synthesis, if it has ever bsen achieved, has 
been short-lived. 

Educati on to be effective and fruitful must 
therefore, without' neglecting the individual andTis 
j needs and requirements, have a s ocial se ttin g, and a soc ial 
t aim . The ancient Chinese sage and philosopher, Confu- 
dous, brings out the connection between education and 
the Ufe of the community and the individual thus; 
‘*^'9i^at heaven has con&rred is nature; an accordance 
with nature is called the path of duty. Regulation of 
this path is called insttuction.y Now ‘ duty ’ has both 
art individual and social content. ^ Coming to mote 
mqidetn tinlfts^ Professor John Dewey defines education 
.^-ais etocess of remaking experience, giving it a mote 
spdblist through increased individual experience ’ 
ishia individual ^better control of his power>;i|s 
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Again, Professor James defines education as “ the organi- 
sation of acquired habits of action wtRch would well fi^t 
the individual to his physical and social environments." S 

The present system of education in India has, as is 
well-known, very little social purpose. Its main aim js 
that of solving the individual’s bread problem. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that even this remains unsolved 

4t 

Then education is for life. Life implies som?" sort 
of social organisation. Each social order has, therefore* 
devised appropriate education for its needs and ends. ■ 
Again education is never merely for the acquisition of • 
information and knowledge however useful, but fof 
developing character. This character the individual 
cannot develop in isolation. It implies a social atmos- 
phere. Society gives character whatever meaning it has. 
History gives us examples of societies with various aims 
and purposes. Each requires in its citizens appropriate 
character. There have been societies organised predomi- 
..nantly for military purposes. Others had spirilual aims. 
Then there have been commercial and industrial societies. 
Each society devises education appropriate to its domi- 
nant purpose. 

The earliest civilised people who are known to have 
developed a complex system of education were the 
Chinese. ,^ucation in China boara the closest relation 
with life and the social structure. Nowhere has educa- 
tipn been more successful in producing a distinct type 
of highly cultured individual who has more or les3 
remained the same through the centuries^ The ancient 
JHindus had their own correlated system though princi- 
pally for the higher castes. The foun great'objectsih 
life, four duties namelyj^rth, Kamat Dbarma and Moksha 
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had to be performed, through four Varnas and Ashrams. 
Fulfilment of these has reference both to the individual 
and to society. The ancient Spartans devised education ' 
appropriate to the polity and aims of their state. Their 
education was predominantly military. Athens had its 
own system. The mediaeval social order had its own 
particular system. Europe in modern times has devised 
wme sort of system for its dominant purpose. The 
newly formed Communist State of Russia has its own 
system of education devised for the ends that the state 
keeps before itself, 

. Without going into the question whether an indi- 
vidual or a society can be thoroughly and entirely 
changed and moulded by a particular system of educa- 
tion, or there are certain instincts and tendencies, which 
no education can entirely change or eradicate, we may 
take up the middle commonsense view^ that education is 
one of the major factors in the moulding of Ahe indivi- 
dual and for giving 'direction to a society. Each social 
unit haa ^tne kind of conscious or unconscious purposeT 
Its education too gets moulded after this purpose. In 
forming the charatter of his pupils, the teacher has 
consciously to keep before himself the progress and 
fulfilment of this • purpose. The aim in view may, 
however, he achieved' by a ;numher of educational 
methods, thdugh there, is some necessary connection 
between the acim add the method. But whatever be the 
aim thie;nlethod h^wto be scientific, psychological and 
Jtt must be easy and natural, However, certain 
methods In education' at4 more appropriate to certain 
social ends 'than athst8,""It will not, th«)tefore, be 
of place Ifrtce to esaflame th e new met^ ^qd qf GandhiiLi iy 
t lMt.l||fep.4i|E<^adcial aim hd has in Uew for bis nation. 
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(/») GANDHIjrS PHILOSOPIW OF LIFE 

The aim that a particular society keeps before itself 
necessarily follows closely the ideal that its representa- 
tive members keep before themselves for individual 
growth and fulfilment. This individual ideal is power- 
fully affected by what it believed to be the origin and 
the destiny of the individual, /^or Gandhiji the indivi- 
dual has a divine origin. He has also a divine dsstiny. 
His aim therefore must necessarily be spiritual and not 
material. ' If he is to achieve this aim he must be an 
end unto himself. He must not be used as a means. He 
must not allow himself to be so used either by other 
individuals or by society. Surely he has to work out his 
divine destiny in society; but if his highest good cannot 
be achieved through a particular social order he has the 
right, nay the duty, to revolt and cut out a new path 
for himself. BuP this revolt must not be merely fer 
individual but also for social ends. 

For the materialist, individual as such is jho end in 
himself. He has in fact no existence beyond the tempor- 
ary one in which he happens to find himself today. He 
dissolves and disappears with the dissolution of the 
body. There is no continui^ of life for him. There is 
no personal immortality. ySociety is continuous and it 
has a sort of immortality. This immortality consists in 
unending eternal progress. This ’ progress is the ever- 
increasing mastery over 'nature and the resultant refine- 
nifent of culture and civilisation, though this is not quitf 
so apparent in modern societ^.'^The individual disagpSats 
and dies. Society Jives on, progresses and works out 
‘ever higher forms. There is and can be np end to ifs 
progress. Individuals must therefofe necessarily be 
means to its ends. They cannot elq.im an independent 
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existence. True, ?s society advances, individuals of the 
future will live richer, fuller and nobler lives. But there 
IS no such thing as perfection for the individual here jand 
now or immortality hereafter. His work is done when 
he has helped to push society forward. There can be 
of course no perfection even for society. The goal is 
ever shifting forward. Whether the individual, with all 
fils hjjpes and fears, his trials and tribulations, his joys 
and sorrows, will ever be satisfied with an aim which 
lies outside of himself, for which he has to work and 
suffer, whose triumphs he as an individual will never 
witness or enjoy, is a question beyond the scope of our 
present study. 

For Gandhiji the individual must work out his per- 
fection^ in a spiritual society. Such a society must be 
based on principles that will lead the individual on to 
his divine destiny. Briefly stated these principles are 
those of Igye, non.-vi 9 lence, truth and justice. A social 
order bas«d upon these, excludes all exploitation, econo- 
mic, social, political or eyen religious. The economic 
field is not the only field for exploitation. Power may 
be derived from a variety of sources and it may lead to 
the exploitation of the unfortunate and the weak in a 
variety of ways. The \g5:eatest scourges of history, the 
tyrants and the dictators, those who have used vast 
numbers of men and 'ftroWn as means to their individual 
ends of aggrandisement, glory and success, have not been 
necessarily those who were in possession of or cared for 
economic pre-eminence. ’'Most of them were indifferent 
to )j:h« acquisition of great/ottunes either for themselves 
Qjf desteiidants. Some of them have eveii 

beitu personal lives; but they had au 

lust for power. The dicta- 

t ‘ ' , H. i 
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tors of today do not exploit their fellcjfir-citizens by means 
of, or for the purpose of wealth, as the capitalists do. 
They are known to be simple and even austere in their per- 
sonal lives and tastes. They have got their present 
position not by the manipulation of economic forces but by 
using power politics and subtle and psychological methods 
of appealing to common human passions and by 
mass propaganda. ^ ^ 

^he social_order .that Gandhiji contemplates must 
therefore be_ free from economic power, or any other ex- 
ploitatioUj^f this is to be accomplished, society’s politics, 
Its economic and social life must be built on non-violence, 
truth and justice. If any of these principles are absent, 
and to the extent to which they are absent, there is 
bound to be exploitation. .Whenever there is exploitation, 
man’s divine dignity is offended and he becomes a mere 
means and not an end in himself. Gandhiji therefore^is 
against all concentration of power, social position, or 
worldly goods in the hands of the few. What^e contem- 
plates is a classless society of workers. His utterances on 
this point have often been misunderstood and have 
produced confusion. He has on several occasions said 
that he believes in the caste system. He is fti the habit 
of using old words with a new connotation, which can be 
gathered not from a particular statement taken in isolat- 
ion but as one intimately conneCted with his thought and 
philosophy. So interpreted it would appear that what he 
means by caste-system is not what is current in the present- 
day Hindu society and what the orthodox Hindu uisd«- 
stands by it, but something quite different. What he 
means is 4ivision of labour and^specialisation of functions 
accord^ to an individual’s nature ("Swabhava)t 
according to his natural ( heredita^ ) . and acquired skill. 
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He contemplates no*separate castes or classes hierarchi- 
cally arranged. He docs not however believe that this 
classless worker’s society must necessarily be built round 
centralised big industry. That individually controlled 
centralised big industry leads to exploitation needs no 
proof. It is there and goes by the name of capitalism, and 
has produced most of the international and inter-class 
jealous* and hatred, leading to civil and external strife, 
tljat is witnessed today the world over. It is however 
supposed that socialised and publicly owned and control- 
led centralised big industry and business will not lead to 
exploitation. But whatever experience we have in this 
direction, and it is confined to one country only, Russia, 
where the experiment is being tried, goes to prove that it 
has led to dictatorship and bureaucratic rule, where every 
* activity 6£ the citizen is strictly regulated and controlled. 
Such a society must of necessity rigojpusly exclude all 
deviation in thought and action from the prescribed forms 
and standards. It must regulate the entire life of the 
individual. 'As an antithesis to unregulated individualism 
working for private and anarchic ends it may succeed for 
a time , but in the end it is bound to cripple the 
individual by taking away his initiative and freedom of 
action. Its revolutionary zeal of today can be no indica- 
tion of its very great limitations and the germs of decay 
that lie concealed withiw it. In order to save itself it is 
. already making dangerous concessions that do not 
altogether square with its cquilitarian philosophy. Morq^^ 
ofea its ^hority is based not on moral but on physical 
force. t'JPhysical force and violence are not only 
undemocratic but they areljound to lead to exploitation 
Qf*some soft or the other. The non-exploiting society 
Gandhiji contemplates must progressively rely upon 
moral force and morel'sainctibns. . ’ 
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To avoid therefore unregulate4 and anarchic in- 
dividualism of the capitalist system as also the crushing 
concentration of power of the communists, Gandhiji 
proposes to build the economic and social structure on 
decentralised agriculture and industry. In pursuance of 
this aim he advocates cottage and village industries on 
the basis of limited private property. In this he woi^a 
more in accord with human history and psychology than 
the Russian reformers. But in order that private proper^ 
may yield the best material and moral results, it must 
not be allowed to degenerate into private big fortunes, 
descending undivided from father to son by laws of 
inheritance. Decentralised village and cottage industries 
check the accumulation of big fortunes at their very 
source. If this original handicap is not enough Gandhiji 
will not hesitate to put legal disabilities "such as 
inheritance and death duties and such like taxes against 
the accumulation of big private fortunes. 

We arc however asked what about suc{j industries 
as are incapable of decentralisation and are yet necessary 
for the present civilisation. Gandhiji’s idea is that such 
industries must be pubhely owned and publicly control- 
led.^ For the rest agriculture and industry must 
complement and supplement each other. As in industry 
Gandhiji is against big privatcly-rowned business, so he is 
against big zamindaris. That at present he does not 
appear to work against big business and big zamindars, 
is due to practical considerations and to the method 5 »f 
his struggle and reform. He does not want to introduce 
any elements of bitterness, icoercion or violence. He 
works by methods of satyagraha, by civil di^obedienee. 
If at this stage he does not ^dvise civil disobedience 
against big business and big zamindaris, it is bacfttise he 
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believes that ^hen the political hindrance of foreign 
control is removed and the nation is free, it will be quite 
possible to liquidate big business and big zamindaris 
without even a non-violent struggle. Ascending taxes 
and death duties can progressively bring about the desired 
end. When once the nation has power these things can 
be done by means of legislation without rousing any great 
class filings and class hatred. The recent land and debt 
redemption measures introduced by some Congress 
(jbvernments m the provinces amply bear out this 
contention. But even after the acquisition of political 
power, if vested interests stand in the way, the weapon 
of'Satyagraha is always there to be used. Civil resistance 
for the redress of internal wrongs at the present moment 
is likely to distract attention from the main anti- 
imperialist struggle. It will be taken- advantage of by 
the third party to thwart our efforts for political freedom. 
In whatever light therefore the present policy of Gandhiji 
may appear, there should be no doubt that he wants the 
national liffi to be organised on the basis of decentralised ^ 
agriculture and industry. This decentralisation does not 
exclude co-operative enterprise in both the fields. 

Gandhiji is also a believer in the family and in the 
family, jmotality. The institution of the family implies 
some private property. This private property must 
not however be the fruit 'Of exploitation. Gandhiji’s 
. scheme everybody must work and even if he is an intel- 
, lectual worker, he must perform some physical labour, if 
not for himself, then for the group. 

Gandhiji’s idea aboni;. decentralised industry and 
agriculture ^is based upon his conception of the place of 
material goods anffcotufortsfor the higher life. He believ- 
es that^ an amount of fo&terial goods is necessary to a 
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refined, civilised and moral life. Ha has often said that 
he could carry spirituality to the masses only through 
bread, through the capacity to satisfy better their 
physical needs. Thus though he believes that there is 
an intimate connection between matter and spirit, he 
feels that material possessions arc merely a means, never 
an end in themselves. Up to a point they are necessary 
for the advancement of the individual. Any in^rdiif^te 
hankering after them hinders rather than helps growth. 
Their pursuit for mere sense-enjoyment is harmful. *It 
leads to insatiable and evergrowing desire, passion, love 
of power and ostentation. Desire and appetite after 
certain well-defined limits work for the slavery of the 
individual. This enslavement clouds the memory and 
warps judgment. Desire and appetite are then no more 
the reactions of a healthy physical life. Instead- they rule 
the body in their own right. Thus the will of the jin- 
dividual IS enervated and his personality lost. Gandbiji 
therefore fully believes in the following words of the 
Geeta which are daily repeated in the Ashram prayer : 

" Man musing on the objects of sense, 
conceiveth an attachment for these, 
from attachment ariseth desire, 
from desire anger cometh forth. 

Prom anger prooeedeth delusion, 
from delusion confused nlemory, 
from confused memory destruction of reason, 

■, from destruction qf reason he perishes," 

Therefore, for all healthy social life and proper oo^l 
equilibrium, ^^ot only the desire for but the possession 
of material goods must be strictly regulated.!/' This can be ‘ 
achieved externally by decentralissd commerce and ' 
industry and psychologically* by, an e^egtipn whi^ch i 
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without despising material goods, knows their limitation 
in terms of the good life. Such an education places no 
undue emphasis on material life and puts the first 
things first. 

This IS as anti-thesis to the material concept of 
life, in which no limit is put upon the possession and the 
enjoyment of material objects. The only limit imposed 
is the physical capacity of the individual. Another limit 
imposed by socialism and communism is that equal advan- 
tages must be made available to all. The materialist does 
not distrust physical life or the pleasures derived from 
thq. possession and enjoyment of material goods. The cry, 
ever is'to level up and after the levelling up is achieved, 
to increase the goods to the fullest capacity that advancing 
science makes available. The materialist sees no hindrance 
to higher life in the multiplication of goods and wants. 
Increased wants are in fact made the measure of culture 
and civilisation. 

As the economic, so the social organisation is to be 
built upon non-violence, truth and justice. What Gandhiji 
contemplates is a casteless and. classless society based upon 
co-operative service. No variety of physical labour is 
considered as low or degrading. The humblest work must 
be performed by the individual for himself, and if need be, 
for others. .^1 work, is hpnoutable, nay, sacred. Every 
conscientious' and honest worker is not merely worthy of 
'his wage but also worthy of respect. There is no hierarchy 
o&clgsses or castes based upon birth, wealth or profession."' 
There must, however, be co-operation and division of 
labour according t» natural and acquired capacities. That 
. this is Gandhiji’s^ conception is proved by his antimji- 
touchability mov^ent and, his prescribing the fovitiest 
work, the work of sc^tvenging for hipwelf and bis closest 
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companions. It is also from this point of view that in 
such conferences and congresses af bear the impress of 
Gandhiji the work of scavenging is assigned to the highly 
educated and generally to those who belong to the higher 
castes. If scavenging is honourable, all work, however 
humble, is honourable. 

In politics the same principles apply. The moral 
standards in political relations are to be the same sX in 
other social relations. There are to be no twJ sets of 
morality, one in the social and the other in the political 
sphere. Good and gentlemanly conduct must be the same 
in both the fields. In politics too there must be scrupulous 
regard for the means employed to achieve a particular end. 
Means can never be justified by ^ds. Means are as 
important as the ends. Sometimes they become even more 
important. The law of the Jungle shall no moi;e apply in 
political dealings and relations internal or external. Such 
a result can >only be brought about when grded, 
aggrandisement and exploitation are eliminated from 
political life. Here too men may not be ijsed as mere 
tools. Such a conception of society progressively rules out 
the use of hate and violence in political relations. 

(*•«■) THE UNITY OF THE GANDHIAN WAY 

Gandhiji has however elaborated no philosophical 
system of life, logical and complete in itself. Yet all 
his socio-political plans and' aptivities are orgamcally 
correlated and integrated. They are based, as we have 
^seen, upon certain fundamental principles and a unity 
runs through them all. They can neither be cut oflRirbm 
their basic principles not from each other. In the former 
case they will be snapped "from their Jiving roots and 
will wither away in course of time, Tbey will defeneiate 
into lifeless dead custom. At 4:he sametinja if basic 
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principles are accepted and the practical schemes of 
reform rejected and^o substitutes in the light of these 
principles supplied, the principles will be reduced to 
empty forms without any substance or content. Again 
if the practical schemes are worked piece-meal and in 
isolation and there is neither coordination nor correla- 
tion. they will lack vitality and the principle of growth. 

** Recently* at a meeting of the A.I.C.C. a radical 
politician said that a distinction should be made between 
tlie creed and the programme of the Congress. Accord- 
ing to him there should be no censorship about the belief 
in the creed, if the programme is accepted and worked. 
Stfch a view dissociates the programme from the creed 
and makes the creed not a living faith which must 
manifest itself in the life of the individual and the nation 
but a mere form. Such a view also betrays an utter lack 
o^knowledge of the historical evolution of the Congress 
in recent times and the place of Gandhiji and his ideology 
in it. It n^cs of the Congress a purely political organi- 
sation for ^the liberation of the country from foreign 
domination. It deprives our movement of its compre- 
hensive revolutionary character. It transforms the 
struggle into a war of independence, although non- 
violent. It makes it revolutionary in the narrow and 
not in the comprehensive sense that the policy and the 
programme arc based tmon a distinct ideology that seeks 
to change the values or life and usher in a new epoch in 
history. Such a view implies that the political slavery 
of Ipdia is an isolated phenomenon, unrelated or at best 
not fundamentally related to the life of the nation. 
Such ‘was the view of the earlier congressmen. They 
• had therefore mj^de it a part of the constitution th|st 
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Congress as an organisation did not concern itself with, 
social reform. It was purely and exflusively a political 
organisation. In those days it was possible to combine 
political radicalism with social reactionaryism. Many 
so-called political extremists of the time were very 
moderate or even reactionary in their social outlook. 
On the other hand, many political moderates were 
radicals in social matters. This was due to life beirTg 
divided into water-tight compartments. It was also due 
to the fact that the political doctors had not properly 
diagnosed the real malady from which the country was 
suffering. It was not the mere accidental loss of political 
liberty as may happen to any otherwise healthy nation 
by a combination of adverse circumstances. But it was 
the enfeeblement of the life spirit of the nation. It was 
not mere political dependence but a moral, spiritual and 
all round decadence. If therefore the nation was to be 
saved, it could noJ be done merely by the transference of 
political power however important that may be. What- 
ever the nature of the struggle, violent or nW-violent^ 
it must be based upon some ideology, some revaluation 
of life values. Such a movement would be a spiritual and 
idealistic movement. Such was the French Revolution 
and is the present Bolshevik Revolution in contrast to 
the successful movement, for liberation from foreign 
yoke in many modern countries, like the Netherlands, 
America, Italy and others. In the'former case not only 
politics but the entire life of the group ,is affected and 
transformed and a new epoch begins. o 

It is such a spiritual revolution that Gandhiji has 
^been trying to work through the Congress. As he works 
through this organisation he has often to ''accept its 
limitations. He takes it as far aa its origin and historic 
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evolution would allow. But the effort always is 
to make the CoJSgress the vessel of this all 'round 
transformation. 

If such a change is to be effected the nation may not 
accept the programme and reject the creed; the two are 
intimately and organically connected. Neither may the 
nation accept one item of the programme and reject 
sfeother at its sweet will. The different items are parts 
of one organic whole. Often our politicians have 
accepted the programme but sought to run away from 
the full implications of the creed. They have taken 
refuge behind the plea that the Congress has used the 
words ‘ peaceful ’ and ‘ legitimate ’ and not ‘ non-violent ’ 
and ‘ truthful as if peaceful means can ever be violent 
and falsehood can ever be legitimate. 

However, here we ate not concerned with what 
■portion of Gandhiji’s ideas the Congress has accepted 
hut with what Gandiji’s ideology stands for. We are 
considerirw his philosophy of life, social and individual. 
In that thRre can be no divorce between the creed and 
the programme, as the programme is evolved out of the -i 
creed. Often we axe asked what place have the Charkha, 
Khadi, Village industries, untouchability in a revolution ? 
Did not countries who had no such programmes attain 
liberation from foreign domination ? It was not necessary 
for the U.S.A. to give# up slavery to drive away the 
British. Neither did the Netherlands give up the Black 
trade to free themselves feonr Spain. Why should there 
^>c- removal of untouchability and the emancipation "of 
women? Did not women in the past work under many 
handicaps when national* liberty was achieved? Do 
they not still soSet from many disabilities under demd’^ 
cratic natiottal govcpiments ? These are logical 
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arguments. However, the struggle^hat seeks to remain 
non-military and non-violent and eschews untruth and 
falsehood, may not have a double set of moral values, one 
for social and another for political intercourse. It must 
therefore first seek to do justice before it can claim the 
moral right to fight external injustice with weapons of 
truth and non-violence. 0 

• 

Truth and non-violence arc not in Gandhiji's schejpe 
mere religious forms or dogmas. They have to be woven 
into the life and activity of the nation. They must be 
mobilised, organised and disciplined if they are to, be 
substitutes for armed might. The armies of Satyagraha 
must be trained. They must learn habits of co-operation 
in order to non-cooperate effectively with evil. Military 
strategy has its fields of training. These are wars of 
aggression, froniy.er raids and air bombing, espionage, 
diplomacy, bluff and bluster. The training grounds for 
lUhe Satyagrahis are the various constructi|e and the 
I so-called reformist programmes of Gandhijr If these 
programmes were not there and they did not train the 
' Satyagrahis in discipline, organisation, command and 
obedience, in short in all social and civic virtues, critics 
may have some justification to consider non-violence as 
the principle of the vegetable kingdom. As it is, 
Satyagraha is far more active* and dynamic than the 
principle that rules in the brute world and the jungle. 

' It is therefore that Gandhiji always insists that non- 
violence is not for the weak and the cowardly but forMrlle 
brave and the strong. For him it is the most active 
.force in life. 

* * 

t The basic principles therefi^re may not be separated 
jfromthe programme. It is however possible that the 
7 
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principles of ‘ truth •and * non-violence ’ may work as 
effectively through other external programmes. Spiritual 
principles cannot be confined to or canalised through one 
set of external institutions. It is quite possible, that a 
mind as great as or a greater than Gandhiji’s may embody 
the principle in different institutions and schemes of 
reform. But till more suitable methods of canalising these 
principles are discovered, suggested and worked out, 
(jsndhiji’s programmes of practical work must hold 
the field. 

Not only have the uncritical made a distinction 
between the creed and the programmes but they have 
often sought artificially to dissociate the latter from each 
other, and accepted one programme and rejected the 
other. Nay they have dissected and divided the various 
programmes and accepted one part and rejected the other. 
For instance many political workers accJfept Khadi as the 
national symbol and uniform; some accept it as symbolical 
of simplicily and identification with the masses. They i 
reject its economic implications. They fail to understand 
that the essence of Khadi lies ih Gandhiji’s conception j 
of economic self-sufficiency for the villager in two of his 
primary necessities of life, food and clothing. To fail to 
understand that Khadi is introduced as a subsidiary 
industry for the villager^ to remove his forced idleness 
and consequent unemployment, for good part of the year, 
is to miss its significance in the life of the nation. Take 
tsPwgy the basic economic idea and Khadi will fail to bfe 
the nation’s uniform for lon^. It will fail to be India’s 
symbol of identification wiifh tihe masses. Its place fnay be 
ti^en up by the^icythe and the bammer, or some suph 
symbols as «re signi^nt in their pyftj Vmy. The Charkha 
is on cmr’fiftg and'kbem mon our body as the national 
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uniform, because they have meaning and significance in 
our nationl economy as conceived by Gandhiji. 

This about khadi. Removal of untouchability must 
also be no mere political weapon. It must be approached, 
in the spirit in which Gandhiji wants it to be approached, 
in non-violence, truth and justice. If it is tackled ir^rely 
from the narrow political view-point, it ma^ add one 
more communal problem to the many that already 
disgrace the land. It is therefore that Gandhiji lays as 
much stress upon temple entry and the internal reform 
of the Harijans as on the removal of their economii? and'’ 
political disabilities. 

Again the Hindu-Muslim question has to be 
approached not as the politicians would have us do, in 
terms of percentages and quotas, nor even merely in terms 
of mass contact measured by the number of Muslim 
primary members on the Congress register, good as that is. 
Many of the Mussalraans whom we draw irf^ithe Congress 
lose their caste, however religious and learned they may 
be. The mass contact that Gandhiji wants, is to be evolved 
by daily and hourly service rendered by the members 
of the majority community to the members of the mino- 
rity community in truth and justice, and not in a political 
bargaining spirit. There are deep-seated and historical 
causes for distrust and suspicion. These cannot be 
removed by percentages and pacts nor even by enrolment 
,as Congress members. If the Mussalmans are invited-, to 
join the Congress only through the door of membership, 
befotie their deep-seated doubts and suspicions are 
redloved, they may in course of time becoigae a p];ob|em 
tliere, which would be worse than thSir being a problem 
outside the organisation. Gfindhiji’s approach to the 
problem therefore appears to be the only sane approach 
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today and he derives it from his basic principles of non- 
violence and truth. 

Then there are the problems of the kisans and the 
industrial labourers. These may not be approached in 
the spirit of class-hatred and class-war. When we 
propose to solve even the greatest conflict of foreign 
rul% with weapons of non-violence and truth, how can 
we Sfiek to solve our internal conflicts with any other 
weapons ? If we attempt to solve them by violence we 
‘ shall merely be playing into hands of the foreigner, 
‘economically and politically. It is believed that foreign 
influence and intervention are at the root of the terrible 
prolongation of the civil war in Spain,’*' Here the foreign 
influence ii} the shape of British Imperialism is much 
more entrenched than is the case with Spain. The 
foreigner can therefore very effectively exploit our class 
conflicts and passions. iThe resultant chaos will be a 
hundred timeP more terrible and disastrous than in Spain. 
It is strange that any sensible patriot or lover of humanity 
should talk in such terms today. But the tragedy is that 
some idealists ate so much obsessed with their theories 
and arc so impatient, that they count the cost in human 
misery and sidSering as little as did the pious Fathers of 
the Christian Church in Mediaeval times, when they 
burnt at the stake witches, heretics and sometimes even 
undoubted saints belonging to their own fraternity. The 
present counterparts of these priests believe that they 
are saving the soul of humanity from exploitation, 
capitalism and imperialism, ^vrhich after all are piore 
destructive ^han any carnage that may result from 
restoring the balance. They therefore think that it ft 
cowardly to count the Qosft'in human woe and suffering 


* 1SS8. 
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even if it be of those whom tlffiy wish to save. Who 
can argue against such Divine Wrath? Itp advocates 
are often enough as pure in motive and as holy as were 
the Church Fathers. Verily the way to hell is paved 
with good intentions. Even so, one may he induced to 
be more modest about human judgement and consequently 
less inclined to violence. After all if one’s judgiicnt 
happens to be wrong and if one is non-violerir one only , 
injures oneself. 

So far then, as Gandhiji’s scheme of life and reforms 
is concerned, the question of the kisans and the industrial, 
labourers must also be tackled by methods evolved TFrom 
his basic principles of non-violence, truth and justice. 
For India, situated as it is today, this is also the most 
practical and factual approach. 

Thus we have shown, that not only is there intifiiate 
relation between the creed and the programmes but the 
programmes are organically inter-relatecj and inter- 
connected. Nay the separate items of the programme 
are a unity in themselves. They cannot be dissected or 
sub-divided arbitrarily and 'one part accepted and the 
other part rejected. The programmes are to be accepted 
in their inter-relation and are not to be cut off from their 

roots in the basic principles of the creed. 

# 

This unity in principle, and the unity that runs 
through his concrete schemes and plans, makes 
*Gai^hiji’s programme a single whole. It makes ef Tt a 
complete system of philosophy with its distinct ideology. 
Tj|[is* ideology is revoluticftiary in its character. Its 
dynamic and revolutionary element is often missed by 
superficial hostile critics, whp are deceived by the creed 
of non-violence. Violence is not of the essence of a 
8 
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revolution. What is^ of the essence is the new set of 
values based upon some principles of life, what the 
spiritualist would call the eternal verities of life. The 
word eternal, to the modern mind, may sound unscientific. 
But even the scientific socialists, the Marxists and the 
Bolshevists, though they may deny the eternal character 
of non-violence, may not deny that the principles of truth 
anej. justice, embodied in whatever changing forms and 
instfeutions, are eternal principles and are at the basis ot 
all social intercourse as we know it among humans 
on this planet. 

6iven the principles the programme what is further 
necessary for a successful revolution is a dynamic 
personality which, as it were, is the embodiment of the 
principles. • Revolutions are not accomplished by the 
device of counting votes nor by front popularie, but by 
forging straight ahead under determined leadership, 
which county no cost as too great in the service of the 
ideal. The fundamental principles with their programmes 
and personality being given, the theoretical success of 
a revolution is assured. Practical success will depend 
upon the combination of a hundred and one favourable 
circumstances and even accidents, and the proper utiliza- 
tion of opportunities that may not repeat themselves. 

Gandhiji's scheme of liEI lacks neither basic principles, 
hor a programme, nor again the living dynamic 
pepsonality. It is perhaps therefore that however 
unpractical and out of tune with the times some ol^his 
schemes may appear, they have a strange vit^i^. 
Re^jolutions after all are not 'based upon crude so-callOd 
facts and reality. -The reality that revolutions tak^ 
account of, is not mere jhpacal external reality. To be 
effectively real it-mutt include and embrace imagination, 
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enthusiasm, faith, foresight and many other psychical 
and moral realities. For instance what would, remain of 
the Bolshevik revolution if the reality contemplated by 
Lenin and his followers lacked imagination, fervour, 
enthusiasm, faith and foresight ? 

Gandhiji’s is therefore a complete revolutiojfjary 
philosophy based upon facts and reality. No part hangs 
loose. It is due to this that in spite of its want qT a 
theoretical system it attracts people fired with missionary , 
zeal and enthusiasm, and those whose grasp of reality 
includes a bright and burning faith and an indomitable . 
will. It is this aspect that the Indian liberal and the 
socialist fail to grasp. The latter is surprised at the 
vitality that Gandhiji’s philosophy manifests and the hold 
it has upon the masses. Even his apparent want of logic 
succeeds. Why because Gandhiji is ever ready to sacri- 
fice consistency and formal logic in favour of dynamic 
and revolutionary logic. The man who once declared 
that it was a sin to go to the councils, not omy advocated 
council entry but acceptance of office. What strange 
inconsistency, but what foresight and grasp of thi real 
and the factual ! And how quick he is I As soon as the 
ministries are installed in their places he is ready with 
his schemes, complete prohibition in three years, a brand 
new scheme of education. Thft radicals were not ready 
with any schemes of their own. They had therefore to • 
fall in line, whatever their views, about prohibition 
andy^ducation. *' 

fLet the radicals and socialists therefore once for 
all'realise that it is not ancient worn-out wisdom that 
tSey have to appose, nor is it social anfl political reaction, 
nor again is it liberal dilettantiim qnd decadence. What 
they have to oppose is a revolution, a living and working 
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faith, of which Gandhiji is the embodiment. Let them 
also know 'that they cannot at their sweet will cut off 
Items of the programme and graft them on to other 
ideologies. They cannot have an ounce of non-violence 
and dilute it with a bucketful of Bolshevism, Such a 
pro^^jedure will not work. It will fail. They cannot, for 
instance, *talk of non-violence and encourage peasant 
agitation and industrial strife of the Western type, on 
the“spacious plea that strife already exists and it is not 
of their creation. If they really believe in non-violence, 
even as a policy, they will have to work it out faithfully, 
uninfluenced by other ideologies which cannot fit in with 
non-violence. They will have to find points of contact 
between capital and labour, peasant and landlord, and 
exhaust all possibilities of peaceful settlement before 
they can advocate even a non-violent struggle. They 
cannot have Gandhiji’s principles and t9ck them on to 
Marxism. The socialists may not know it, but their 
advocacy o^ non-violence, always sounds hollow, as if 
taken up for convenience. Often enough in private 
conversation and public meetings they are betrayed into 
advocating or excusing violence. After all every sane 
politician admits that for India today the question of 
violence has only a theoretical importance. Why does 
it then crop up every novTand then in theit private and 
* public utterances ? Because non-violence does not fit in 
vyth the test of their ideology, Even though they wear 
khadi to make themselves politically respectable, ^hadli 
sits loose on them. They may not talk of village jinius- 
tries. They can never be enthusiastic about th,*se. 
They may for want of a device of their own accept BaSsc 
Educetion but they .wil). so mutilate it that it will not 
work. themk.now that such opportunist conformity 
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will not strengthen their own Geology or programme 
but will be demoralising, if not for the leader*, surely for 
the rank and file. Let them also realise that in the 
world today there are two distinct ideologies and two 
revolutionary principles, the one adovcated by Gandhiji 
and the other derived from Marx and worked out by the 
Bolshevists. These two ideologies are separated 1^ an 
unbridgeable gulf. They arc based upon diametrically 
opposite moralities and philosophies of life. Wh^t is 
good in the one is not so in the other. What is praise^ 
worthy in the one is blameworthy in the other. Gandhiji ■ 
is a £bWe of progress and peace in the world according* 
to one view. According to the other he stands cons- 
ciously or unconsciously for reaction and exploitation of 
the underdog. He is the friend of the bourgeois, the 
capitalists, the zamindar and the Indian princes. ^It is 
useless to miss -the difference. It does no good to any 
party to misunderstand the full implication of each 
others philosophy. It is all right to talk fcf unity and 
front popuiaire. But if a dynamic programme, a revolu- 
tion of the one sort or the other, has got to be carried 
out, it cannot be done by divided counsels, differing 
ideologies, conflicting loyalties and loose organisation. 

Then let every man live upto his faith. Let every 
party work out its own programme. If there is conflict 
it IS inevitable and unavoidable.* After all if one party 
is pledged to non-violence, we may not witness the 
•internecine war that raged some time back in Chin^ md 
th.^ rages and tears Spam today.'^ Non-violence has 
e\*l'fed a peculiar strategy to meet such situations- 
Tfeey were met successfully in the past. ,They can be 
similarly met today without a civil war. Therefore tlbere 
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is no great danger if one ideology is allowed to try its 
hand at national regeneration, unhampered. After all 
the aim of Gandhiji and the Marxists is the same, namely, 
freedom from exploitation of all sorts. The difference 
arises in the means and the principles of life that the 
two^hold by. If there is conflict let that be a friendly 
rivalry, fiut then such rivalry can only de based upon . 
truth and non-violence. Can the Marxists accept the 
necessary change in their faith ? If they can, they may 
not after all find, mu^ difference between themselves 

“ i 

.and Gandhiji. They wyll not only understand and 
appreciate his prograipme better but will fall in line 
with his plans ^nd tlus ^ help to introduce in India, a 
socialism that is^^.d4^ to'jjrinciples of truth and non- 
violence, which aftci; 111 appear to be more in keeping 
with the genius of th^e Indian people, than conflict, war 
and violence. l4on-violence and truths are also the 
greatest need. of humanity todaV. 

I ' 

So we have seen that Gandhiji’s philosophy is based 
Vpon certain principles. In the light of these principles 
he has evolVed. a comprehensive and connected pro- 
gramme of fight and constructive work for the guidance 
of the individual and the nation. The principles and 
programmes ate organically connected. They form one 
whole. They need from .the individual and the nation 
*a particular character. In the light of this character is 
CQjiCeived the new system of education. Beginning with 
trutis and non-violence in political life Gandhijkhas, 
evolved his schemes of Chrakha and khadi, remo^ax of 
untPuchability, Hindu Muslini unity, emancipatioi^f 
wo&en, ( not in th^ Western sense on the basis of eqi^ 

* oppnnonkies for the enjoyment of physical life, but eqdal 
opportunities for wckl service and individual advance 
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through at ), the revival and thST introduction of new 
.’village industries. From these he has proc§pded on to 
his new scheme of education. Education has come last. 
Naturally, for education must follow practice. But it is 
there for the sake of all that has preceded, for the sake 
of the entire scheme of life. It is to prepare the growing 
child for the place he will occupy in the future in'^this 
just and moral society, free from all exploitaClon. It is 
for the formation of his character in the light of thei 
requirements of such a society. I,, is the coping stone Qf« 
Gandhiji’s socio-political edifice. 
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